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CHAPTER I 
Dead Man Missino! 

K Y N A S T 0 N , shoulders 
hunched against thè wind, 
was bowling along Thirty- 
third Street when he saw thè feet 
in thè basement atairway. 

They were well-shod feet. Feet 
that did not belong toes-up, in a 
dark basement stairway under a 
run-down Chinese laundry. And 
Kynaston, trained by years of ob- 
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Author of "Cut-Throat,” 

serving details, paused for a sscond 
look. 

The shoes were brown, pointed, 
oddly twisted—^the one half under 
thè other—and, in thè poor light of 
a distant Street lamp, Kynaston 
thought he saw silk socks. He 
grunted with faint surprise, stcpped 
off thè sidewalk into a shallow 
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“Mud and Bullets,” etc. 

areaway—and bent with a hoarse 
exclamation as lead ricocheted from 
cement in thè spot where his head 
had been! 

Kynaston’s reaction to shots was 
instinctive. Three years with thè 
Canadians, a year on a motorcycle 
with thè A. E. F., ten years in thè 
Treasury Department’s “Bureau of 


Intelligence”—^had all combined to 
make it so. Even as thè second bul- 
let droned into thè arch, his body 
was jack-knifing down thè steps. 

He landed jarringly on knees and 
one hand, felt something scatter 
ringingly around him, and jerked at 
his gun with his free hand. In 
front of him, a solid door was set 
level with thè cement; at thè top 
of thè stairs, thè archway—dimly 
outlined by Street lights—^was 
empty. 
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THRILLING DETECTIVE 


Crouching there, gun in hand, 
Kynaston accustomed his eyes to thè 
gloom. The objects about him be- 
came clearer; stood out more 
sharply in thè filter of light from 
thè Street. He remembered that 
there was someone else on thè 
stairs; a man. Jerking his eyes 
from thè opening at thè top of thè 
flight of stairs for a moment, he 
flashed a glance sidewise and felt 
his blood congeal. 

T he man lying beside him was of 
medium height and inclined to 
stoutness. His clothes were of good 
cut ànd neatly kept. On thè right 
side of his cleft, clean-shaven chin, 
was a white triangolar scar. His hair 
seemed to be sandy blond. Seemed 
to be; one could only guess. The 
upper half of his face was a welter 
of blood and meat; his skull had 
been cleft with a hatchet! 

Kynaston whistled : “Whew !” 
threw a hasty look over his shoulder 
at thè door set in cement, and 
started cat-walking up thè stairs to 
thè Street. 

His foot struck something that 
tinkled away across thè cement. 
Stooping, half-absently, his groping 
fingerà located a serrated disk, an 
inch and a half or so in diameter. 
He dropped it in his overcoat pocket 
—swore in sharp irritation as he 
felt it drop through a hole and roll 
into thè lining—and continued to- 
ward thè head of thè stairs. 

The Street was quiet as before. 
No human stirred in it. No auto¬ 
mobile exhaust shattered thè half- 
lit silence. From thè direction of 
Second Avenue, an E1 train boomed 
dully. Kynaston shook himself, 
drew a deep breath and—fìngere 
across his lips—whistled shrilly. 

The reply was instantaneous. 
From thè dark front of a loft build¬ 
ing across thè way, light lanced 
sharply into thè darkness. A dui! 


“plop !” sounded, and Kynaston— 
dropping like a plummet at thè flash 
—felt leaden fingere tug at his hat- 
brim. 

Again, flame sped silently into thè 
night. Again, Kynaston, hugging 
thè protection of thè !ow areaway, 
felt hot death sear his check. Then 
his own gun was clear and thè nar- 
row Street erupted in sound. 

Three—four—Ave timcs, thè cords 
of his wrist contracted. Slugs 
poured in a leaden stream into a 
shuttered window on thè ground 
floor of thè building across thè 
Street. Sound rolled in a booming 
wave from building to building and 
toward thè river. Then a high- 
pitched scream knifed through thè 
tumult—glass shattered and crashed 
—and thè figure of a man plunged 
head and shoulders through thè 
wreck of thè riddled window. 

Kynaston waited only to see that 
thè man made no further move. 
Then, gun at thè ready, he was up 
and racing across thè Street. The 
big doublé doors of thè loft building 
were unaccountably unlocked. Hurl- 
ing himself through them, he saw 
for an instant a man outlined 
against a doorway at thè far end 
of thè narrow passage that ran thè 
width of thè structure. 

T he man was tali and thin. So 
much Kynaston had time to see. 
Then his arm flashed up, a silenced 
bullet whined down thè hall in thè 
generai direction of thè doublé doors, 
and thè figure disappeared—thè door 
slamming behind him. 

Kynaston followed cautiously. He 
was too old a hand to go racing 
down thè dark hall, fling open thè 
door and bave his guts blown out 
from two feet away. But thè thin 
man had apparently no such tricks 
in his bag. When Kynaston inched 
open thè door and peered out, thè 
weedy strip of muddy ground be- 
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hind thè building was bare. The 
killer had made his escape toward 
thè river. 

Kynaston grunted, started to fol- 
low—and froze as thè doublé doors 
to thè Street banged open again. A 
Sharp light blazed into his eyes; a 
deep voice bawled: 

“Drop it! Quick! Or you’ll go to 
glory, blazin’!” 

Kynaston, lowering his gun-hand, 
sighed in relief. “Okay, officer,” he 
said. “Glad you carne. It was me 
whistled for you.” He started to¬ 
ward thè light. 

“Stay there!” snapped thè voice. 
"An’ drop tMt gun! Then l’il talk 
to you!” 

K ynaston grlnned and, bend- 
ing, laid thè gun on thè floor. 
Then, hands outstretched, he walked 
into thè beam of thè flashlight. “Just 
inside thè top of my vest,” he said. 
“Left side. Look for yourself.” 

The policeman carne forward 
slowly. Behind thè light he loomed, 
a huge, bulky figure; luckily for 
Kynaston, an officer of thè old “hit- 
first-shoot-second” school. A beefy 
hand shot out; thick fingers turned 
over thè flap of Kynaston’s vest; a 
tiny gold badge reflected light. The 
policeman grunted: “Oh, yeah? Se¬ 
cret Service, eh? Let’s see that gun, 
young fellow.” 

Kynaston retrieved it and held it 
out by thè barrel. Stamped in thè 
Steel of thè butt-plate, were thè 
scrolled initials: U. S. S. S. The cop 
nodded heavily. “Guess you’re all 
right, young fellow. Well, what’s 
been goin’ on?” 

Kynaston shrugged. “Damned if 
I know. I thought you might bave 
some dope on thè thing. I carne 
walking along thè Street—been play- 
ing cards on a boat off Thirty-fourth 
and couldn’t find a taxi when I 
carne ashore—and I saw a guy’s feet 
sticking out of a basement across 


thè Street. I went down to ha ve a 
look. The geezer was dead—” 

The cop said: “What! Another 
one !” 

“Yeah. Head split with an ax, I 
guess. Hell of a mess. And just 
then, somebody started winging 
away at me from over bere. 1 got 
in an answer or two and put thè 
somebody away for keeps. When I 
carne busting into this dump, an¬ 
other gun was just making 9 . get- 
away through thè back door. I was 
thinking of having a look outside 
when you blew in. You’re thè man 
on thè beat; what’s thè answer?” 

The officer exclaimed : “How 
should I know? Let’s see how he 
went.” He led thè way with thè 
flashlight. 

The narrow yard terminated in a 
fence thè height of a man’s shoul- 
ders. In thè weedy, filled-in ground, 
footprints were deep where thè flee- 
ing man had leaped from thè door- 
step. From that point, broken- 
down weeds indicated thè trail to 
thè fence. On thè bther side was 
gravel and—a few feet out—an 
asphalt-coated alley. The cop turned 
to re-enter thè building. 

Kynaston halted him. “Wait a 
second. Let’s bave thè light bere 
once.” 

T he policeman turned, swung thè 
beam to thè point indicated and 
grinned as thè Service man bent 
over thè two deep imprints near thè 
door. 

“You can’t prove much by that,” 
he chuckled. “It shows thè guy had 
two feet—but lots 0 ’ people ’ll an¬ 
swer that description !” 

“Mn-hm.” Kynaston rose, point- 
ing down at thè prints. “And it 
also shows that thè guy steps down 
hard on thè inside of his feet. His 
weight is mostly on thè inner side 
of heel and sole—and not many 
people do that!" 
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THRILLING DETECTIVE 


“No?” Ths policeman grunted 
disbelief. 

“Nope.” Kynaston stepped through 
thè door. “Just see if you can 
think of anybody you know that 
does. Bet you can’t. Savages walk 
like that—thè Indians used to—but 
damned few white men do!” He 
broke off. “Hello; we’ve got com¬ 
pany.” 

A radio car was braking down at 
thè curb, 

T he sergeant who leaped to thè 
sidewaHc was young and stender 
and snappy. His name was Gill and 
he had heard of Ksmaston. That sim- 
plified matters. 

Ife listened to thè story as told 
him briéfly and took charge com- 
petently, '’You, O’Rourke, make thè 
cali-box and send in a report. Have 
'em snap thè examiner out bere. An' 
a finger-printer an’ a photographer. 
C’mon”—with a jerk of his head at 
thè Service man—“we’ll look over 
thè stiff 0^, front.” 

The man stili hung as'Kynaston 
had last seen him; half in, half out 
of thè window. He was as dead as 
a human being can get. Three of 
thè Service man’s bullets had regis- 
tered, any one of which would have 
been fatai. The sergeant grinned. 
“Nice shootin’i” and raised thè head 
by its straight black hair. 

A low-browed yellowish face stared 
up at them through wide-open 
slanted eyes. The button nose was 
scarred; thè slash-like mouth hung 
slack over pointed teeth. Kynaston 
muttered : “A Chinaman !” 

“Yeow.” Sergeant Gill glanced 
at thè silenced automatic lying by 
thè dead gunman’s hand. “There’re 
a few of ’em in this neighborhood— 
but I hardly thought they’d got as 
modern as all that!” He bent sud- 
denly. “Say, look at Ibis!” 

Kynaston followed his gaze. The 
dead man’s left hand was spread, 


palm up, on thè window sili. On 
thè tight skin was purple tattooing; 
a bird, flying, with something—a 
twig—in its beak. 

Kynaston started thoughtfully. 
“That ought to—” 

Gill broke in excitedly: "A tong 
war o’ some kind! That’s what 
this is—thè start of a tong war! 
You said thè guy over thè Street 
was hatcheted. That makes it! One 
side usin’ thè old-time weapon an' 
thè other boys givin’ thei'r hatchet- 
men guns! C’mon; we’ll go look at 
him !” 

Kynaston frowned. “No-o, I don’t 
think so. The other guy isn’t a 
Chink; he’s white.” 

“Oh? Huh.” Gill sounded disap- 
pointed. “Well, we’ll see what he 
looks like, anyway.” 

He wheeled out thè door, Kynas¬ 
ton following, and paced briskly 
across thè Street. They crossed tlie 
sidewalk, stepped into thè shallow 
areaway and peered down into thè 
arched stairway. 

Por an instant there was silence 
between them; heavy silence, preg- 
nànt with disbelief. Then Kynas¬ 
ton rasped a curse and Gill, frown- 
ihg, looked at him strangely. The 
dark stairway was empty ; there was 
no body there ! 

CHARTER II 
Birds op III Omen 

K ynaston recovered an in¬ 
stant before Gill. Gun in 
hand, he went leaping down 
thè stairs, just as thè sergeant’s 
flash played a sharp beam around 
him. 

The door at thè bottom was 
tightly closed. On thè level space 
before it was blood. Kynaston 
pointed to it. “Tliat’s where his 
head was lying ! I almost need 
proof that I wasn’t dreaming!” 
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Steel fingere clamped down on Kynaston’s windpipe. 


Gill said grimly: “You weren’t!” 
He hammered on thè door with 
drawn gun. "We’ll darn quick 
see if he’s in bere!” 

No one answered. Gill hammered 
again—harder. The burly O’Rourke 
appeared at thè top of thè stairs. 
"I called thè—Mother o’ Mercyl 
Ain’t there s’posed to be a stiff in 
this—” 

Gill snapped: “To bell with that! 
Come down an’ lean on this door! 
An’ boiler to Johnny in thè car to 
watch thè cold meat over there. We 
don’t want him disappearin’, tool" 

Kynaston muttered: “Liaten!” 

From thè other side of thè door 


carne a squeaky voice: "Who want? 
You wantee somet’ing?” 

Gill roared: “1 want you! Open 
that door! Polke!” 

The door opened a crack. A 
wrinkled yellow face peered out. 
Then a heavy chain rattled across 
thè planks and thè Chinaman bowed 
in thè doorway. “P’ieece? Sure. 
You come in?” 

“1 wouldn’t wonder!” Gill’s sar- 
casm was heavy. “Where’d thè 
stiff go, was out bere? The body; 
thè dead man?” 

“Dead man?” The Chinaman’s 
round face was blank. “No dead 
man. Nobody; die bere.” 
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"No?” Gill brushed past him. 
"We’ll just bave a look. Bring ’im 
along, O’Rourke.” 

They went swiftly down a narrow, 
concrete-walled passage. Gill lead- 
ing; O’Eourke propelling thè China- 
tìian tefore him; Kjmaston bringing 
up thè rear. 

The passage terminated abruptly 
in a bare-walied kitchen-like room. 
It was very small, decorated only 
by electric wire strung across thè 
ceiling. The only furnishings were 
a stove, a tiny dish closet and a low, 
wide table. In thè opposite wall 
was a deorway. At thè table, a man 
and a girl—^both Chinese—^were eat- 
ing boiled rice with chopsticks, 

T he girl drew Ksmaston’s atten- 
tion. Short—wellJjuilt—almost 
white, with a complexion of rose 
under old ivory. Her eyes, wide 
and but slightly oblique, were green- 
ish and her full lips, parted in 
amile, disclosed tiny perfect teeth. 
It carne to Kynaston suddenly that 
bere was a Véally beautiful woman. 

Gill was shouting questions at her. 
She smiled again and shook her 
head. Her mass of dark hair, piled 
pyramid-fashion, rocked slightly 
with thè movement. An ornately 
carved jade comb gleamed in thè 
tight from thè ceiling. 

The Chinaman who had come to 
thè door, put in: “Him no speak, 
sar. Him no catchee good English- 
tàlk like me.” 

O’Rourke growled: “You catchee 
bell maybe, if you don’t come across 
with that stiif.” 

Gill, grunting assent, strode to 
thè door in thè further wall. It led 
to another tiny room, crowded with 
Straw mats and wooden pallets. 
From it a winding iron stair led up 
to thè laundry above. It was patent 
that a body could not be concealed 
in this crowded space. He turned 
and growled to Kynaston: "Nothin’ 


bere, huh? D’you suppose there 
could’ve been a taxi job, while you 
were across thè Street?” 

The Service man shrugged and 
chewed at his lip. "Begins to look 
so,” he admitted. 

Gill squinted up thè stairs re- 
flectively, swung and jerked his head 
at O’Rourke. “C’mon; we’ll bave a 
look up above anyway. Bring thè 
slant-eye along; we may want him.” 

Kynaston, leaning against thè con¬ 
crete wall, listened to thè ring of 
their feet on thè iron rungs but did 
not follow them up. Gazing, heavy- 
lidded, straight before him, he was 
watching thè girl from thè tail of 
his eye. 

She was eating again—^totally un- 
concemed—^her tiny hands making 
bird-like motions with thè elender 
chopsticks. Kynaston frowned. 
There was something about her— 
something that he should get, but 
couldn’t— 

She was very good-looking for 
one thing. Too good-loeking, he 
thought savagely—and much too 
casual about this sudden intrusion 
of thè police. Not like a woman. 
And those eyes— Danger there all 
right, if he knew anything about 
eyes. The way that pile of hair 
rocked as her head moved back and 
forth. And thè carved comb, glit- 
tering like a huge snake-eye. 

Kynaston’s jaw clamped and he 
bit down hard on thè exclamation 
that boiled up in him. He had it 
now. That damned combi Worked 
into thè intricate carving, was thè 
flying bird he had seen tattooed in 
thè dead gunman’s hand! 

T HIR’TY minutes later, having 
seen finger-printers come and go, 
Kynaston set fire to a cigarette and 
went swiftly up thè Street. As he 
went, he was frowning heavily. 
Many puzzling things had happened 
in thè short time since he had been 
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fired at by thè Chinaman hidden in 
thè warehouse. Things to which 
Kynaston did not pretend to know 
thè answers. 

But of one thiiig he was reason- 
ably certain. The startling series 
of crimes did not concern thè city 
police alone; somewhere in thè maze 
thè Federai Government would bave 
to take a hand. 

Sure of this, he had asked Ser- 
geant Gill as a favor to hold thè 
three Chinese for questioning. And 
Gill, far from convinced of their 
complete innocence himself, had 
readily agreed. Meanwhile, there 
was no time to lose ; thè bureau 
would bave to be notified. 

R AISING his head as he carne to 
thè intersection, he became 
aware of a taxi drifting toward thè 
curb. The driver, head pushed out 
past thè windshield, was eyeing him 
inquiringly and, as Kynaston looked 
up, he braked down and half-opened 
thè door invitingly. 

The Service man grinned ; grunted : 
“Mind reader!” and started to step 
in, One foot on thè running board, 
he changed his mind. Shadows 
moved in thè dark interior; Steel 
flashed momentarily across a lighted 
square of window; a bulky form 
was rising to meet him. 

Kynaston swore in his throat—a 
curse that was choked as steel fin- 
gers clamped down on his windpipe 
—and tried to get at his gun. More 
hands carne through thè door; there 
must bave been two men in thè cab. 
A fist struck at his uptumed face; 
a clubbed revolver was swinging 
down. 

Kynaston arched his back—swung' 
sidewise with all thè power in his 
muscular body—and let himself go 
suddenly limp over thè edge of thè 
running board. The sudden weight 
tore loose thè grip that was stran- 
gling him. Pointed fingemails raked 


over his cheek. From thè door of 
thè cab carne sharp exclamations 
in a sing-song tongue that was for- 
eign to him. Then a square, fiat 
face with oblique eyes carne briefly 
into view and Kynaston, freed at 
last, was falling. 

He landed on thè back of his 
head, shook off thè blow that threat- 
ened to stun him, and ripped thè 
gun from his shoulder clip. Tlie 
man in thè cab door cried out and 
dodged hurriedly back. In thè 
gloomy interior, a gun barrei flashed 
again. Kynaston whipped up his 
gun, heard footsteps crunch from 
thè front of thè cab, and v^hirled 
his head to see thè driver swinging 
a wrench. 

He tried to duck—succeeded 
partly—and took thè blow on his 
right shoulder. His gun hand jerked 
and v/ent numb. He rolled aside, 
gathered his legs across his chest 
and tried to lash out at his new as- 
sailant’s middle. 

Useless. The chauffeur, fresh to 
thè confiict, was on him like a cat. 
His foot kicked away thè wavering 
gun; his knee crushed thè breath 
from thè Service man’s body; his 
glittering wrench swung down again. 

The blow was well aimed. A 
star Shell burst in Kynaston’s brain 
and, with a gentle sigh of escaping 
breath, thè consciousness seeped out 
of him. 

A JARRING bump at thè base of 
his spine awoke him. A staccato 
roar of exhaust was faint in his ears 
and a darting tail light was vanish- 
ing down thè Street. He lay on a 
strip of grass at thè edge of a small 
park off Second Avenue, where he 
had evidently been thrown as thè 
taxi swung thè corner. 

Thought of thè taxi aroused 
him. He put his hand to his 
head, swore softly as pain coursed 
down behind his ears, and began to 
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go through his pockets. Somebody 
had beaten him to it. His watch 
was gone; so was his wallet and a 
bunch of loose report sheets he had 
in his inside pocket. His shoulder 
clip was empty. 

He was cursing his luck for run- 
ning head-on into a garden variety 
hold-up when he shoved his hand in 
his pants pocket and found thè wad 
of loose bills that he usually carried 
there. That changed matters. They 
hadn’t wanted money after all! He 
lunged to his feet and started down 
thè Street. 

A BLOCK away he connected a 
phone booth in an all-night 
hashery. He dropped his nickel, got 
a wire; said: “Twenty-seven calling 
in. Get me thè Big Shot, will you?” 
and started to reach for a cigarette. 

His fumbling fingers didn’t even 
succeed in getting it out of thè pack. 
Henderson’s voice was rasping 
over thè wire: “Ky? Well, it’s 
about time ! Where thè bell you 
been? l’ve bèen telephoning all over 
this damned town ! Listen ; get down 
bere quick. l’ve got something 
that—” 

Kynaston cut in: “l’ve got some¬ 
thing myself. Big Shot. Something 
so big it hurts to think about it. It’s 
liable to lift you right out from un¬ 
der your hat if—” 

“Shut up !” Henderson’s yell 
clawed at his ear-drums. “Shut up 
an’ listen! I can’t talk much. Hang 
up that darn receiver an’ get down 
bere—fast!” His strident voice 
went suddenly tired. “Please, Ky; 
don’t argué. I need every man I 
can possibly raise—and you more’n 
any of ’em. Don’t stop to chew thè 
rag. Just get down bere as quick 
as thè Lord’ll let you !” 

Kynaston said grumblingly: “Oh, 
all right.” He pressed down thè 
hook, frowned at it—decided to take 
no chance this time. He released it 


again, called thè bureau back and 
told ’em to send out Burton with a 
car. 

Burton carne in a matter of min- 
utes. “A fine night!” he said, 
swinging open thè Cadillac’s rear 
door. 

Kynaston’s “swell!” was pure sar- 
casm. 

CHAPTER III 
The Gold Coin 

M ajor andrew hen- 

DERSON, chief of thè 
Bureau of Intelligence— 
Eastern Division—^was short and 
fat and suave, with a weakness for 
stiff collars. But as Everard Ky¬ 
naston opened thè door of his pri¬ 
vate office, he was neither soave nor 
stiff-collared. His round face was 
red and perspiring; his stringy hair 
was black with sweat ; thè blue 
stripes of his knitted tie had faded 
wetly on to thè front of his shirt. 
He whirled with a flood of raucous 
speech. 

“Where thè bell you been, Ky? 
Everything popping off and you not 
reporting in for hours! Lord, l’ve 
got to bave every man I can pos¬ 
sibly—” 

Kynaston chopped : “What thè 
hell’s thè matter?” 

“Matter? Matter? My God, you 
ask me—” Henderson, on thè verge 
of apoplexy, sank suddenly back in 
his chair. “1 don’t know,” he said 
helplessly. “I don’t know what is 
thè matter. All I know—there’s 
bell to pay in earnest. 

“Here”—he reached into a drawer 
of thè desk before him, picked 
out two round and shining objects 
and flung them heavily on thè blot- 
ter—“just get a load o’ those 
things !” 

Kynaston fingered one of them 
idly. “Yeah. Fifty-dollar gold pieces. 
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Panama-Pacific Exposition issue. 
What’s wrong with ’em?” 

“Nothing.” Henderson spread 
sweaty palms. “That’s just thè 
whole point, Ky. There’s nothing 
thè matter with ’em. Not one sin¬ 
gle little thing—except that thè 
Treasury didn't make ’em and 
doesn’t know they’re out!” 

“So?” The slender Service man 
pursed his lips and gazed at thè 
coins on thè blotter. The disks 
gleamed back at him dully, flatly, 
genuinely. On each was stamped 
Panama-Pacific Exposition —and thè 
year of issue: 1915. He said ab- 
sently: “Sort o’ rare, aren’t they?” 

R ARE!” Henderson’s high-pitched 
laugh held a note of restrained 
hysteria. “Yeah, they’re supposed to 
be. Practically a collector’s item. 
The ‘Exposition Coin,’ as it’s called, 
v,'as struck in 1915 to commemo¬ 
rate thè opening of thè Panama 
Canal. There were exactly six hun- 
dred of ’em minted—thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth. It’s thè only fifty- 
dollar gold piece that Congress has 
ever authorized and thè dies were 
destroyed at once.” 

He paused, referred to a ruled 
sheet on thè telephone stand at his 
side, and said in a voice that grated : 
“There are now, according to latest 
reports, a quarter of a million dol¬ 
lars’ worth in thè banks of this city 
alone! The Philadelphia Sub-Treas- 
ury repoi-ts a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth—my God! how could 
they be sudi dopes!—and thè good 
Lord only knows how many more 
Corning in!” 

Kynaston, nodding thoughtfully, 
asked: “You’ve had ’em analyzed? 
What’s thè process? What’s phony 
about ’em?” 

“Nothing !” Henderson leaped from 
his chair and screamed it. “That’s 
it, you foci! Can’t you get it 
through that thick head of yours!” 


His voice rose and broke in a 
screech : 

“They’re gold coins! They’re legai 
tender! Reai money! But thè Treas¬ 
ury didn’t make ’em!’’ 

For a moment thè two men stared 
at each other. Then Henderson, re- 
gaining control of his nerves, 
growled an apology and dropped 
heavily into his seat. K 3 maston sat 
on thè edge of thè desk. “Give us 
it straight,” he said slowly. “How 
could they be gold? And if they 
are, what’s thè Treasury belly-ach- 
ing about? They’re getting it, aren’t 
they?” 

“Huh?” Plenderson, wiping his 
streaming face with a handkerchief, 
looked queerly up at thè star of his 
staff. “Your banking education’s 
been neglected, Ky. l’il see if I can 
set you straight.” 

He paused, lifted thè desk set and 
said into thè receiver: "See if you 
can get Mr. Rane for me, now,” 
hung up and turned to Kynaston 
again. 

“It’s really very simple. Gold is 
thè standard of value simply be- 
cause it’s so scarce. You could put 
all thè gold in thè known world into 
a box forty feet square by forty 
feet deep. That’s why it’s valuable; 
that’s why it’s thè standard of value 
in practically every civilized coun¬ 
try.” 

Kynaston broke in impatiently : 
“Yes, yes. I know all that, but—” 

H enderson waved him into 
silence. “Well, then—suppose 
thè supply of gold were suddenly 
increased. Suppose it became as 
common as copper—or iron. It 
wouldn’t be any more valuable than 
copper or iron. Our money—and 
that of other nations—^would be 
worthless. We wouldn’t be able to 
buy things. 

“Finance would be paralyzed. 
Trade would be at a standstill. 
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People in cities would starve by thè 
millions. We’d bave riots—insurrec- 
tions—civil war! It’d mean world- 
wide anarchy!’' 

His voice was rising again. He 
controlled it with an obvious effort 
and said : 

“Don’t you see, Ky? This flood 
of gold has got to be dammed. We’ve 
got to find out where it’s coming 
from. And we’ve got to do it before 
if s too late. 

“Right now, thè Treasury doesn’t 
know how much of thè gold in its 
vaults is on thè level. They don’t 
even know how much gold is worth 
because they don’t know how much 
of it there is any more. It isn’t 
just this fifty-dollar piece, you un- 
derstand. They may bave a couple 
of million in smaller coins that they 
don’t know about yet! 

A nd don’t forget”—^the voice was 
hoarse now—“if whoever is be- 
hind this thing can strike off gold 
coins, he can cast gold bars, too! 
The United States Treasury may not 
bave an honest dollar in it!’’ 

Kynaston blurted: “Could there 
bave been an unannounced discovery 
of gold?’’ 

“No! It’s not unlawful to discover 
gold ! The government’ll buy it from 
you! And anyway, a big strike like 
that couldn’t be kept quiet. It’d 
take too much machinery to mine 
it.” 

"That’s so,” The Service man 
nodded. “Then how do you—” 
Henderson breathed deeply. 
“There’s only one answer,” he said. 
“And I pray to God l’m wrong. If 
l’m righi, it may mean worldwide 
war—total loss of public morale— 
thè end of thè white race, even! 
But it’s a thing that’s got to be 
faced.” His voice went low and 
hoarse. “Somebody’s making it, 
Ky!” 

Protest rose to Kynaston’s lips. 


Rose—and was choked off unuttered. 
After all—why not? Gold had been 
made; platinum—even diamonds. In 
laboratory experiments, of course, 
and at a cost far above their actual 
vaine—^but who could say that some 
genius had not discovered a way to 
cheapen thè process? And why else 
should thè possessor of gold risk 
coining it instead of disposing of it 
through normal channels? If— 

He carne out of his thoughts with 
a jerk. In Henderson’s awful pin¬ 
ture of World chaos, he had forgotten 
his own lead. His hand plunged 
into his overcoat pocket; his fingerà 
found thè hole in thè corner of it, 
passed through and explored thè. 
lining—carne out with thè serrated 
disk he had found on thè stairs in 
Thirty-third Street and tossed it on 
thè desk. It rolled a few inches and 
toppled. A fifty-dollar gold piece— 
an Exposition Coin! 

Henderson’s eyes bulged out. He 
breathed: “Where’d you get that?” 

Kynaston told him briefly. “And 
get this,” he concluded. “I was 
roped into a taxi coming away, and 
slugged. There were two guys or 
maybe three in on it, and at least 
one of ’em was a Chink. They gave 
me a frisk and leafed off my wallet, 
watch and gun, But they left thè 
thirty bucks in my pants pocket and 
tossed me out on Second Avenue, 
Laugh that one off!” 

Henderson whistled softly and 
looked at his ace with disbelieving 
eyes, “You mean—” he murmured. 
“The coin? They couldn’t’ve 
known—” 

K ynaston nodded slowly. “They 
must’ve been after thè coin. The 
reason they didn’t get it was that it 
had rolled down into thè lining of 
my coat. When they didn’t find it, 
they made a quick try at making 
thè whole thing look like an ordi- 
nary stick-up. Though how thejr 
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could’ve known I had one, beata 
me.” 

Henderson threw out: ‘‘Probably 
it was just on a chance.” 

“Probably. But these birds don’t 
seem to do things on chances. They 
know! Anyway, my dope is that 
it’s some tong that’s spreading 
these coins. That tattooed raark— 
thè flying bird with a branch in its 
beak—is our due.. I knew there 
was something phony there. I got 
Sergeant Gill to promise to hold thè 
three Chinks until I could get in 
touch with you. 

I WANTED ’em questioned, al- 
though there isn’t a shred of 
anything against ’em. We've got to 
find out what they represent; run 
down their tong connections. We’ve 
got to get hold of an authority on 
China and thè Chinese—” 

“l’ve got just thè man for you!” 
Henderson’s voice was excited. “He’s 
—oh, hell!” 

The telephone was ringing. He 
scooped it up; snapped: “Hello!”— 
then eagerly: "Oh, yes, Mr. Kane. 
Just talking about you. No sign of 
Corcoran, eh? H’m! Can’t under- 
stand that. Yeah. Say, would you 
care to help us out on it? You 
would? Thanks! Yes—our Captain 
Kynaston. In half an hour? Fine. 
Good-by.” 

He dropped thè desk set and 
turned to Kynaston. “That was 
Kane—Ogden Kane—” 

“The author? The orientalist?” 
“Yep. He’s your Chinese author¬ 
ity. He’s also a coin eollector and 
coinage authority on thè side. That’s 
how he got into this in thè first 
place. I sent for Corcoran, thè 
Treasury coinage expert, this after- 
noon. He wired back that he was 
flying in and that he’d like to bave 
I^e—who’d worked with him be- 
fore—meet him at thè airport. Kane 
loves that stuff and Corcoran likes 


to bave him around to do bis work 
for him. 

“Kane went to thè drome and met 
two planes. Corcoran wasn’t on 
either of ’em and hasn’t shown up 
since. l’ve wired Washington and 
they say he left there on schedule. 
It’s very strange—but we can use 
Kane, unofficially, until Corcoran 
gets bere.” 

Kynaston, buttoning his overcoat, 
nodded. “l’ve heard of him. Lives 
on thè Avenue, doesn’t he? In thè 
Nineties? Well, Burton’ll know, all 
right.” 

Hand on thè doorknob, he paused. 
“Say—about this guy that I found 
on thè stairs—thè guy whose body 
disappeared afterwards. Gill thinks, 
by thè way, that he was spirited 
away in a cab; he’s got thè river 
police looking for thè body. Bat 
what l’ve got in my head is that 
that bird must’ve known some¬ 
thing. 

“The way I look at it, he got wise 
to what was going on and carne to 
one of thè distributihg' points— 
-probably that loft building in Thir- 
ty-third—and tried to stage a hi- 
jacking. He must’ve come dose to 
succeeding, too. There was gold on 
thè stairs with his body and it’s a 
cinch that that’s why thè corpse 
was stolen—^to make sure there 
wouldn’t be any coins found on it. 

“The point is he might’ve tipped off 
somebody else—a pai or a skirt or 
something—as to what he had in 
mind. How about sending out a de- 
scription and see can we get him iden- 
tifled?” 

“Sure thing. Good idea.” Hen- 
derson picked up a memo pad. “Bet- 
ter to do it ourselves, anyway. The 
cops won’t bother much. They don’t 
go for fancy murder mysteries. 
What’d he look like, Ky?” 

Kynaston hesitated, frowning. 
“Not very unnatural, at that. Short 
—stocky—^brown suit, shoes and 
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socks—sandy blond—cleft chin, 
clean-shaved—triangular scar on 
right side of his jaw—” 

He broke off abruptly. “Hell! 
What’s thè matter, Andy?” 

Henderson’s pencil had clattered 
from nerveless fingerà. His ruddy 
face was paper white; his hoarse 
Toice was a croak: “Good God!” he 
gasped. "Good God, that’s Corco- 
ran! And nobody even knew he was 
Corning! What is this thing we’re 
bucking, Ky?” 

CHARTER IV 
Murder Strikes Again 

A S HE went down in thè auto- 
natie lift, Kynaston was 
J. jL stili asking himself that 
question. What were they bucking? 

Something that defied thè laws of 
physics and made gold? Something 
that knew thè secreta of Washington 
and murdered its special agents? 
Something that had looked on thè 
World—^found it not good—and de- 
cided to remake it? He blew out 
his breath like a swimmer in deep 
water and stepped out into thè base- 
ment garage. 

Burton—Department chauffeur— 
was waiting for him beside a Cadil¬ 
lac sedan. He saluted smartly. “All 
set, Captain?” and swung open thè 
rear door. 

Ksmaston gestured toward it. 
"You ride in there,” he said. “I 
feci like driving. Want to get my 
mind off something.” He slid in be- 
hind thè wheel. 

But driving did not ease his mind. 
The shifting of gears became me- 
chanical. As thè big car rolled up-i 
town, his thoughts revolved once 
more about thè problema with which 
he was faced. 

How had Corcoran been lured to 
his death—and with what purpose? 
How; had his body been spirited 


away under thè very noses of thè 
police? And had thè hold-up on 
himself really been staged with a 
view to recovering thè coin he had 
picked up? It must bave been— 
yet who could bave known— 

In a desperate effort to clear his 
brain—to regard thè thing objec- 
tively—he swung aerosa to Broad- 
way, into thè remnants of early 
morning traffic ; through thè tor- 
turous windings of Times Square. It 
was there that he heard thè news- 
boys crying extras. 

Gradually, thè words impinged on 
his consciousness. There was some-i 
thing about "gold” — “banks” — 
Abruptly, he pulled to thè curb, 
tossed a coin to a boy and snatched 
up a paper. Black headlines stared 
up at him: 

ALL BANKS TO 

CLOSE TOMORROWI 

U. S. MAY <30 OFF GOLD STANDARD 
(Special Dispatch from Washington) 

The Presidenti in extraordinarìf ex¬ 
ecutive session with his Cabinet, to- 
night, deereed that all banks in thè 
country suspend activity until further 
notice is given by thè Treasury Depart¬ 
ment. 

"There is no immediate danger,” he 
told reporters. “The holiday is merely 
declared for thè purpose of taking stock 
of thè situation and restoring publie 
confidence.” 

"Restoring confidence!” Kynaston, 
letting in thè clutch, laughed with-r 
out humor. Verbal camouflage! 
The World—its finance—thè whole 
structure on which civilization was 
built, was beginning to totter. This 
was unmistakably thè beginning. 
What would be thè end? 

H IS mouth closed in a grim line 
as he swung thè car toward Cen¬ 
tral Park. From thè back seat, Burton 
spoke: “Jeeze, that’s bad, ain’t it, 
Captain? We won’t be able to get 
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our dough—an’ I got a kìd needs 
doctors. Oh, well”—^he laughed un- 
easily—“they’ll pulì us out of it 
somehow, I s’pose.” He returaed 
to thè perusal of thè paper. 

Kynaston did not answer. He 
was thinking: "They! They’U pulì 
US out!” And who were “They?” 
The answer carne back to him 
sharply: “You!” 

With a staggering shock of re- 
sponsibìlity, he recognized thè truth 
of thè answer. He—Everard Ky¬ 
naston, captain of Secret Service— 
held more threads in Hie tangle than 
anyone else. It was up to him; thè 
money market depended on him! 

H e sighed, swung into thè exit 
at Ninety-sixth—saw flame 
knife from thè hedge at his left and 
heard glass sbatter behind him. 
Something wet and sticky spurted 
across his neck. Burton groaned 
and fell forward—and Kynaston’s 
foot was tramping thè brake. 

In thè rear seat, Burton was 
crumpled on back and left shoul- 
der. His staring eyes were fixed 
glassily on thè roof of thè car. 
From a jagged hole in his throat, 
thè bright arterial blood was spurt- 
ing. Through thè crimson tide 
(»uld be seen thè ragged ends of thè 
severed iugular. Kynaston gasped. 
“A dum-dum bullet!” 

Gold rage swept over him and en- 
gulfed him. Rage at thè death of 
Burton—a father with a sick kid. 
Rage at thè conscienceless killer who 
would rip out a man’s throat with a 
weapon outlawed even in war time. 
Ripping Burton’s gun from its hol- 
ster, he crashed recklessly into thè 
shrubbery. 

There was no one there; no one 
on thè sidewalk below. Across thè 
Street, a tali man in a gray topcoat 
was disappearing through a door- 
way. A hundred yards down thè 
Avenue, a taxi was just picking up 


a fare. A private car was swing- 
ing into Ninety-seventh at high 
speed. It was impossible to follow 
all. Cursing in impotent despair, 
he tumed and ran back to thè 
Cadillac. 

Burton’s weary heart had stopped 
pumping blood. His corpse, drained 
of its- life blood, was waxy white in 
thè crimson pool. Kynaston combed 
thè car pockets, found a flashlight 
and, snapping it on, went back 
through thè bushes carefully. 

Almost at once he found what he 
had been trying to convince himself 
that he would not find: Evidence 
that thè killing had not been acci- 
dental. Behind a thick dump of 
hedge, footprints were plain in thè 
Soft earth. Two cigarette butts of 
common brand had been tramped 
into thè ground. The assassin had 
known he was coming this way; 
had deliberately waited to kill him! 
It was for him—^Kynaston—suppos- 
edly riding in thè rear seat, that 
thè leaden message of death had 
been meant! 

And thè footprints—a gasp rose 
to Ksmaston’s lips—had been made 
by a man who carried his weight on 
thè inside of his feet! The man 
who had tried to kill him in Thirty- 
third Street! 

R USH as he would, it took twenty- 
five minutes to get a patrohnan, 
identify himself again and get per- 
mission to leave thè scene of thè 
murder. Once it was reluctantly 
given, he was off. Ten minutes later 
he was ringing thè bell at an ornate 
rococo structure just off thè Ave¬ 
nue itself. 

A tali man with a black hairline 
mustache and thè spare figure of 
thè trained athlete opened thè door 
for him. His olive skin was stretched 
tight over high cheek bones. His 
left hand was covered by a gray 
kidskin glove. English tailoring 
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covered his slender body perfectly. 
He smiled, exposing perfect teeth. 

"Captain Kynaston? l’ve been 
awaiting you. Glad to see you, l’m 
aure. You’re half an hour overdue; 
I was beginning to be afraid you 
weren’t Corning after all,” 

He shut thè door, shook hands in 
a tight hard grip ; said simply : “l’m 
Ogden Kane, as perhaps you know,” 
and gestured toward thè open door 
of a darkly paneled library. 

Kynaston shucked hat and coat 
and entered thè designated room. It 
was severely furnished in leather 
and literally lined with books. The 
Service man glanced at thè nearest 
titles—China—Indo-China. The Mys- 
tìcism of thè East, In one corner 
was a glass case, displaying ancient 
colns. 

H e sighed and sank into a leather 
chair. Kane rang for drinks. 
When thè silent butler had come and 
gone—leaving excellent Scotch and 
seltzer—he lit a «igarette, offered 
one to thè Service man, and leaned 
forward. “Well,” he smiled, ‘‘let’s 
bave it. l’m so interested in tlie 
Treasury’s little problema, I must 
confess that l’m really glad that 
Corcoran didn’t come.” 

Kynaston said dryly: “He carne.” 
"Oh?” Kane looked up at him 
with a puzzled frown. “Well, then 
—I don’t understand—” 

“He’s dead. Murdered — and 
thrown in a basement stairway!” 
The Service man paused to drain his 
drink, heard Kane’s horrified ex- 
clamation, and said abruptly: 

“That fact has changed thè face 
of thè problem altogether. We’re 
going at thè thing from a different 
angle now. We can’t get a lead 
through thè actual coinage; to bell 
with that for thè time being. But 
we’ve got something else. What 
l’m crashing in on you for like this 
—what I really want—is some of 


your professional knowledge of thè 
Orient. l’m told it’s practically un- 
equaled.” 

The dark man inclined his head 
in modest acceptance of thè com- 
pliment. “I was bom there,” he 
said simply. “Lived in North China 
for thirty years, off and on, and 
been studying and writing about it 
all my life. That’s been my work; 
my hobby’s been coins and coinage. 
I think I can honestly claim to 
know as much about either as any 
man alive. I shall be glad to aid 
you in any way I can.” 

“Thanks. That’s swell of you.” 
The Service man wasted no further 
time in preliminaries. He plunged 
in directly: “Do you know of any; 
tong or clan in China or this coun-i 
try that brands or tattooes its mem-. 
bers with a picture of a flying 
bird?” 

“A flying bird, eh?” Kane’s briL 
liant black eyes narrowed a little; 
his thin lips pursed under thè black 
mustache. He asked: “Has this 
bird a branch in its beak, may I 
ask?” 

“Right!” Kynaston carne upright 
in his chair, “What is it? Do you 
know it?” 

“Yes, I know it well. Too well!” 
The orientalist smiled grimly. “It 
is thè sign of thè Dove-and-Olive-i 
Branch; thè brand of Tai p’ing—thè 
Society of Eternai Peace. Or, as it 
has often been nick-named in China, 
The Brand of thè Sudden Death!” 

H IS smile grew wry and strident, 
bitterness lay in his voice : “The 
Brand of thè Sudden Death! They 
are called that because thè Society 
of Tai p’ing has a quaint way of 
branding enemies as well as friends,” 
He raised his gloved left hand; said 
drily : “Artificial !” 

Kynaston started. “You’ve run 
into them, yourself!” 

"Yes. Years ago, The Tai p’ing 
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is thè most powerful secret society 
in China — and greedy for more 
power. Unknown to but few outside 
their own membership, they control 
China now; bave done so for some 
years, in fact. But that does not 
satisfy their leader. He looks to- 
ward Russia—^toward U. S.—to- 
ward World - dominion, indeed !— 
though not through force of arms. 

“Under him, thè Society of Tai 
p’ing has revived thè ancient State 
Religion—thè worship of Shan-ti. I 
blundered into a tempie in Northern 
Hu-Nan, thought it was a forgotten 
ruin, and proceeded to look around. 
Fot tìiat, I iost my hand!” 

T he bitter smile flashed again. 

“In a way, it was fortunate for 
•me that I was discovered soon. Had 
I had time to remove an 3 d;hing, I 
should bave lost my life!’’ 

Kynaston was hardly listening. 
“World dominion?” he snapped. 
“You said they probaWy aimed at 
•World dominion — but not through 
force of arms. What did you mean 
by that?” 

“Well”—thè dark man shrugged— 
“they could hardly set out to con- 
quer thè world with an antiquated 
army that cannot even stem thè 
Japanese invasion. But through 
propaganda; through dissemination 
of thè gospel of Shan-ti; through 
judicious assassination of ruling 
heads—” 

Kynaston’s gasp cut him off. The 
Service man’s eyes were wide. He 
breathed: “Through disruption of 
world coinage? Through destruction 
of thè Gold Standard?” 

“Yes.” Kane nodded soberly. “I 
wasn’t going to mention that— 
thought it might sound too highly 
improbable—but I believe that that 
was really thè basis of thè whole 
pian.” 

He broke off suddenly and his 
own eyes widened. “Whewl I didn’t 


get thè connection. Coinage—Tai 
p’ing—Gold Standard! I begin to 
see what you’re driving at with your 
questiona, Captain. Teli me just 
how matterà stand, and l’il be glad 
to give you whatever Information I 
can.” . 

K^^aston complied. He fed it 
to him fast and straight and await- 
ed reply in silent expectation. 

It was not long in coming. The 
Orientalist was smiling. “You bave 
thè key in your hands, I think,” he 
said. “Or, at least, onc of thè keys. 
The other should not be too diffi- 
cult.” 

He paused, poured Scotch in a 
glass and drank it neatly. Then 'he 
sat forward in thè arm-chair and 
spoke in a low, deep voice: 

“The Society of Tai p’ing is an 
ancient institution. Chartered six 
hundred years ago, in thè reign of 
Genghis Khan, as a school of philos- 
ophy and leaming in emulation of 
thè Seven Sages of thè Bamboo 
Grove, it slowly degeaerated into a 
band of brigands and rebels against 
authority. 

“In thè middle of thè last century 
thè Society headed an open revolt 
against thè Emperor: thè famous 
Tai p’ing Rebellion. It was unsuc- 
cessful—due largely to hired sol- 
diers, imported by thè Emperor to 
^ght for thè State. 

“However, at one time it looked 
as though thè rebels would win and 
thè more enterprising members of 
this hired soldiery—some of them 
refugees from thè Civil War in tliis 
country—^went over to thè Tai p’ings 
in order to share thè fruita of thè 
expected victory. 

M OST of them were put to death 
in thè Wholesale executions that 
followed thè quashing of thè upris- 
ing, but some escaped. And it was 
around one of these—a Viriginian 
veteran of thè Confederacy, who 
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took thè Mongolian name of Ogdai 
and claimed lineai descent from Gen- 
ghis Khan! — that thè shattered 
forces of Tai p’ing were secretly 
rallied in thè mountain fastuesses 
of Manchuria. 

“From there, their influence spread. 
Originally composed of war - like 
Mongole, thè band subjugated and 
intimidated until—^working entirely 
under cover—they forced thè abdi- 
cation of thè Emperor in nineteen- 
twelve and placed thè govemment 
of China in thè hands of their own 
men. 

“It was then that their Khan, or 
leader—Ogdai—^began to dream of 
world-dominion through these same 
measures of intimidation and steal- 
thy assassination. One of his pet 
schemes, it was rumored, was thè 
flooding of Europe and America 
with spurious gold coinage — just 
how, I confess I do not know—so 
as to destroy thè Standard of Ex¬ 
change and bring on financial panie 
and class war. He was maturing 
this pian when he died.” 

Kynaston, following intently, nod- 
ded. “Swell. But how does that—” 

T he student of China leaned back 
in his chair. His black eyes 
gleamed at Kynaston. ‘T’m coming 
down to your case right now,” he 
said. “But I had to sketch in thè 
historical background for you so 
you’d be able to understand what’s 
afoot.” 

He cleared his throat and con- 
tinued: “This Ogdai left a son by a 
Mongol woman to carry on thè 
work. But thè son was himself old 
by thè time his octogenarian father 
died. His contribution was negli- 
gible. He ruled thè Tai p’ings for 
a scant half-dozen years and died, 
leaving a son and a daughter. 

“It is they who lead thè move- 
ment today. They rule mainly 
through superstition. They bind 


their half-savage followers to thera 
by claiming to be immortai spirits, 
returned to earth again. The son 
claims to be thè reincarnation of his 
grandfather, Ogdai; thè daughter of 
thè pagan goddess Wu-San. And 
both are worshiped as gods by 
their fanatical followers. 

“I bave seen this Wu-San several 
times. She is a woman of singular 
beauty—almost white through her 
grandfather’s Virginia blood. Once 
seen, she is not to be easily forgot-. 
ten. I had heard rumors that she 
was to be smuggled into this coun¬ 
try. 

“And from thè description which 
you bave just given me, I am prac-i 
tically certain that it was she whom 
thè police took into custody in thè 
Thirty-third Street laundry base- 
ment. You bave her where you 
want her. Watch her carefully. 
Through her you can get your hands 
on her brother, Ogdai, and write 
finis to your case!” 

K ynaston had scarcely waited 
to bear thè end. In a bound 
he was at thè phone. He snatched 
it up; snapped: “Police Headquar- 
ters! Quick!” and got it. 

“Listen; this is Kynaston. Yeah; 
Captain Kynaston of thè Federals. 
Can you get me in touch with Ser- 
geant Gill? He’s there now?—Fine! 
Get him on, will you?” 

Gill’s staccato voice was already 
in his ear. “Hello—you, Captain? 
Good! I had to come down bere an’ 
make a report, but I was going to 
get in touch with you as soon as—” 
Kynaston interrupted : “Listen ; 
about that woman you had in Thirty-^ 
third Street—” 

And was interrupted in turn : 
"Had is good! She scrammed on 
us! O’Rourke was guarding her 
down in thè basement, waiting for 
thè patrol. He swears he didn’t 
move out of thè doorway till thè 
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wagon carne — but o’ course he’d 
bave to say that anyway. I guess 
he stepped out for a beer. Anyway, 
she’s gone. An’ now thè other two 
slant-eyes ’ve hung themselves in de- 
tention cella! Now what d’you make 
o’ that!” 

CHARTER V 
Tkapped! 

G ONE!" The word dropped 
dully from Kynaston’s lips 
as he turned away from thè 
phone. “And thè other two suicide»! 
Fanatics, bumping themselves off to 
make sure thè cops wouldn’t be able 
to get anything out of ’em! God, 
what a headless, tailless mesa!” 

Kane, pacing thè floor, was rap- 
ping curses. “Damn it! I might’ve 
known it! They’d get her free some 
way if every Tai p’ing in thè coun¬ 
try had to lay down his life to do 
it. And bere I sat, gabbing away—” 
Kjmaston waved a dismissing 
hand. “That wouldn’t bave made 
any difference. She was gone be- 
fore that. O’Rourke must bave—” 
He brought himself up abruptly; 
said in a musing tone; “O’Rourke 
wouldn’t bave walked away. He 
didn’t strike me as thè type to pulì 
anything like that. O’Rourke’s a cop 
of thè old school. Put him in a 
place and he stays there. If he 
swears he didn’t leave that door, l’il 
bet a year’s salary that he didn’t!” 
“But she—” 

“And Corcoran’s body!” Kynas¬ 
ton’s eyes snapped fire; he slapped 
fiat into open palm and leaped to 
his feet. “That disappeared thè 
same way. The police theory is 
all wrong! Don’t you see it now? 
They couldn’t bave had a car pick 
it up—not with us right across thè 
Street! There must be a—” 

“Secret panel!” Kane breathed. 
“Right! Or a hidden exit. The 


cops frisked thè joint, but they were 
looking for a body; not for a door 
or passage. l’m going down there 
right now and give it a good going 
over!” 

Kane was already out in thè hall. 
He appeared with Kynasfon’s coat. 
“Mind if I go along?” he asked. 
“l’ve got a Hispano that’s quicker 
than walking.” 

“Swell!” The Service man shrug- 
ged into his coat. “Be glad to bave 
you”—he paused—“but if there’s—” 

“Come on.” Kane, leading thè way 
to thè garage in thè rear, held up 
his artifìcial hand and pointed to it. 
“Never mind issuing any wamings 
about possible danger. You forget 
that l’ve got a little something to 
even up with this Tai p’ing outfit.” 

Kynaston, thinking of Burtón, 
said grimly: “Good. That makes 
two of us!” 

T he run across town was swift. 

The big Hispano ate up distance 
like a robin swallowing a worm. In 
almost less time than thè saying, 
they were braking down a half- 
block aw'ay from thè laundry in 
Thirty-third. 

The place v/as dark and silent. 
Kynaston had half expected that thè 
police might leave a guard, but evi- 
dently they had deemed thè precau- 
tion unnecessary. No one answered 
his heavy knock. 

In thè darkness beside him, Kane 
chuckled: “What does a good law- 
abiding detective do in a case like 
this?” 

“Hopes his keys’ll work,” grunted 
Kynaston. 

The fifth one did; not easily, but 
sufficiently to throw thè bar of thè 
lock. The chain had not been re- 
placed. The door swung open be- 
fore them. 

The concrete-walled passage was 
dark now. Kynaston brought a flash 
from his pocket and, spra^ing thè 
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low hall with light, proceeded to- 
ward thè apartment at thè rear. 
Rane, pushing thè door shut, fol- 
lowed dose behind. 

In thè kitchen Kynaston located 
thè light button and snapped on thè 
electrics. Things were practically as 
before. Everything in thè bare room 
was apparently in plain sight. There 
had been no need for thè police to 
move thè few furnishings around in 
their search for thè body of Cor- 
coran. 

K ynaston fingered Ms ehm and 
walked to thè bedroom door- 
way opposite. 

The straw raats had been shifted, 
but otherwise bere, too, things were 
much as they had Ijeen. 

Rane asked : “What’ll we do— 
sound around?” 

“Yeah.” Rynaston nodded slowly. 
"That’s about thè best way, I guess. 
There must be a hidden exit some 
place.” He asked abruptly: “Got a 
gun?” 

"Always.” The Orientalist slipped 
an efficient looking automatic from 
under thè flap of his trench coat. 
“When you’re away from civiliza- 
tion as much as I am, you sort of 
get in thè habit.” 

“Good!” Rynaston gestured to- 
ward thè sleeping room. “You tap 
around in there ; thè walls especially, 
but don’t overlook anything. Use 
thè butt of your gun and listen for 
hollow sounds. And don’t take it 
for granted that anything’s solid 
just because it looks so. l’il go over 
thè kitchen. If we can’t get a rise 
anywhere else, we’ll try along thè 
stairs.” 

Rane nodded agreement and 
passed through thè open doorway. 
Rynaston, stepping aside, let his 
gaze rove over thè kitchen in search 
of a likely place to start. 

It didn’t seera to make much dif- 
ference. The walls, under dose scru- 


tiny, all looked genuine enough. The 
only breaks in their solid fronts 
were thè two doors and thè closet. 

Rynaston swung his gaze on thè 
closet. It was shallow—not more 
than three feet deep—and empty, 
except for a single rack of heavy 
earthenware cups and bowls, about 
thè level of thè eyes that probed 
them. Rynaston frowned at them. 
They presented a minor problem. 
Why should thè dish rack be so high? 

The Service-man, asking himself 
thè question idly, jerked into swift 
thought. The Chinese had all been 
small — men and women of little 
stature. Why — except for some 
really pressing reason—should they 
bave put thè shelf where they would 
bave to stretch on tip-toe to get at 
thè dishes it held? 

Could it be because if it were 
lower, it would be in thè way— 
would interfere with some secret door 
or sliding panel? Rynaston caught 
his lower lip between strong, white 
teeth. The answer seemed obvious. 
He stepped swiftly into thè narrow 
space. 

But his hopes—so bright a mo¬ 
ment before—^were dashed by his 
tapping gun-butt. The back wall 
was only too plainly solid. Nowhere 
did a hollow sound ring back to 
him. He started to tum—brushed 
his hat against something in thè 
ceiling—and looked up to see a light 
Socket. 

There was no bulb in it; merely 
an empty socket and switch. Yet 
why should a socket bave been 
placed bere at all? The bulb out in 
thè room illuminated thè confined 
closet-space perfectly. 

Unless— 

K YNASTON’S hand flew up. His 
fingertips circled thè base of thè 
Socket—twisted thè rotary switch— 
and were violently jerked away. The 
door had slid quietly to behind him. 
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The floor was dropping from under 
his feet! 

For fleeting seconda he was buf- 
feted roughly from side to side. 
Then he regained his balance, fished 
for thè flashlight in his pocket and 
realized thè truth. 

He was on an elevator, The floor 
of thè closet was a moving plat- 
form, controlled by thè switch in 
thè ceiling. 

He had thrown thè switch and 
started thè car down—down— 
down into— 

With a gentle bump, thè platform 
carne to rest; a door before him slid 
silently open and his flash cut a 
hole in thè darkness outside. He 
saw a narrow passage; almost a 
replica of thè one in thè basement 
above. Moisture dripped from thè 
concrete walls and seeped through 
thè concrete floor. Thin patches 
of water-nourished moss decorated 
thè ceiling. As far as thè flashlight 
penetrated down thè passage, no 
door or exit showed. 

B LOOD leaped in Kynaston’s veins. 

Down bere, somewhere, must lie 
thè secret of Corcoran’s body; thè 
secret of Wu-San’s disappearance ; 
perhaps thè secret of thè mysterious 
flood of gold coinage! Now to get 
up again with thè news of his dis- 
covery! 

He shifted his gaze and shot thè 
beam of thè flashlight upward. 
Thirty feet above him, at thè head 
of thè narrow shaft, he could make 
out thè door and thè empty light- 
socket over it. That switch could 
do him no good now. Eventually 
of course, Kane would come from 
thè other room, see thè closed closet 
door and investigate. But in thè 
meantime, there must be some sort 
of control—a button of some kind— 
on this end. 

He stepped swiftly out into thè 
passage—whirled as a draft struck 


thè back of his neck—and sprang 
at thè closing door. 

Too late! The platform, relieved 
of weight, had ascended again. The 
door, moving automatically with thè 
action of thè car, slipped past his 
outstretched fingers and closed. He 
was a prisoner two stories below 
thè Street; thirty feet deep in thè 
bowels of Manhattan! 

Standing there, leaning against 
thè door, he realized to thè full his 
predicament. The secret he had dis-i 
covered was stili a secret to every- 
one else. The platform would re¬ 
turn to its normal position in thè 
closet floor; thè closet-door would 
open. When Kane returned to thè 
kitchen there would be no intimation 
of anything wrong. He might think 
that Kynaston had merely walked 
out. And, at best, he could only 
cali thè Service Bureau for infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts. 

At thè Bureau they were used to 
unexplained absences. It would be 
hours before Henderson would get 
worried and deflnitely label Kynaston 
as “Missing” and—even then—no 
immediate steps would be likely to 
be taken. Cursing between his teeth, 
he started going over thè door. 

It didn’t take very long. The 
door was a solid sheet of Steel, con¬ 
trolled by thè same electric power 
that ran thè elevator. Even if a 
bullet would bave pierced it, there 
was no lock to shoot out. The one 
way to open it was to cut off thè 
power above! 

S ENSELESS rage overcame Ky¬ 
naston. He hurled himself, curs¬ 
ing, at thè door, his fingers clawing 
its smooth surface. Sweat beaded 
his face and rolled along his body. 
Hysteria ached in his chest. But, 
almost at once, thè habits of a life- 
time of discipline reasserted them- 
selves and Kynaston regained con¬ 
trol of his nerves. 
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It was silly, he told himself, to 
give way to weakness like this. Was 
there Bot a passage here? Who 
knew what might lie at thè other 
end? Might there not be anather 
exit? He turned and, flashing thè 
light ahead of him, went slowly 
along thè walled-in space. 

As he went he was conscious of 
a throbbing—of a rhythmic beat as 
of someone keeping tirae to his 
steps. He paused, listened intently 
and heard thè throbbing even more 
plainly. It was impossible to iden- 
tify it. His heart bounded. Per- 
haps tìiere were other people here 
below thè ground! 

And then thè passage right-angled 
abruptly and, with a choked gasp, 
he clicked off Ms torch. Some 
twenty feet away a dim light was 
Buffusing thè darkness! 

The light seemed to come from 
below; from a flight of steps at thè 
end of thè concrete corridor. There 
was stili another level, then, below 
thè one on which he stood! On 
silent feet he padded forv/ard. 

A S HE neared thè stairs, thè 
rhythmic pounding grew louder. 
Another noise supplemented it—thè 
chink and clang of beaten met^. 
Excitement flooded Kynaston’s brain. 
This was thè stamping-mill—thè il- 
legal mint! Here thè mysterious 
gold coinage was being carried on! 
Gun in hand, he slid to thè head of 
thè stairway. 

The light was stronger here, but 
not sufficient to see very well. Into 
thè room below, he could not see at 
all. Halfway down, thè rough stair¬ 
way turned to thè left, cutting off 
his Vision entirely. How many men 
there might be below he had no 
means of knowing. Nor how they 
might be armed. But he gave thè 
matter scarcely a thought. To Ever- 
ard Kynaston his duty was plain; 
he did not hesitate at all. 


With his gun in his right hand, 
he got to his knees. Then, holding 
thè gun extended before him, and 
at thè level of thè lowest part of 
his body, he started crab-walking 
down on knees and one hand. 

Halfway down, near thè angle of 
thè stairs, he saw a door set into 
thè masonry at his left. He was 
just crawling past it when thè trip- 
hammer stopped abruptly below. He 
froze in his tracks and held his 
breath. Had he been heard? Were 
they getting ready to rush him? He 
braced himself and covered thè 
angle of thè stairs with his gun. 

And then reassurance carne. Into 
thè silence below a man’s voice drop- 
ped, speaking a slurred English- 
“Enough! That’s our quota for to- 
day.” Carne a laugh and a long- 
drawn-out yawn. “Nice work you 
do tonight, Wu-San. How went it 
with that Corcoran?” 

Kynaston, listening intently, stif- 
fened. 

W U-SAN! The girl who had es- 
caped from thè police! The sis- 
ter of thè commander of thè Society 
of Tai p’ing ! Perhaps thè man 
speaking now was her brother, Og- 
dai, thè ring-leader of thè murder- 
ing crew! Wu-San’s laughing reply 
carne floating up to him; 

“Oh, that was simple. We met 
Corcoran at thè airport with a car. 
Not at thè exit gate, but on thè field 
itself, as he stepped from thè piane. 
We told him that thè coinage plant 
had just been discovered and that 
Major Henderson was already wait- 
ing for him here. He suspected 
nothing and followed us readily. 
Everything went well until he got 
here and was actually starting down 
thè stairs to thè basement. 

“Then, for some reason, he sudden- 
ly whirled and started back for thè 
Street. Ah Li struck him down with 
a hatchet. 
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“He fell — tearing out Ah Li’s 
pocket with a dying clutch and scat¬ 
tering several gold pieces that were 
in it—and we were just starting to 
pick him up when that fool from 
thè Federai Bureau carne along and 
we had to hide inside. He carne 
down thè steps—^this Federai—but he 
went back up almost at once and 
Charlie Wong and my brother, thè 
Khan Ogdai, who were in thè ware- 
house aerosa thè Street, kept him 
busy until we could drag in Corco- 
ran’s body. 

“We put it on thè elevator quick- 
ly, brought it down bere and dumped 
it in thè old sewer. When thè police 
carne, there was nothing.” 

Kynaston’s pulses were drumming 
under his held breath. Her brother 
had been in thè warehouse! So it 
was Ogdai, himself, who had es- 
caped through thè back door and 
left thè curious footprints in thè 
mudi It was Ogdai who had tried 
to kill him in Central Park; who 
had made a mistake and killed Bur^ 
ton instead! He let out his breath 
slowly and listened again. 

W U-SAN’S voice had gone sharp ; 

she seemed to be spitting thè 
syllables. “But that fool, Kynaston, 
had picked up a gold-piece, after all. 
He is becoming dangerous in his 
clumsy way. We shall bave to get 
rid of him!” 

The man’s answering laugh was 
strident. “Don’t worry about him. 
He’ll be taken good care of. But 
you did well with this Corcoran. 
He was a reai menace to us. Once 
in possession of thè faets, he might 
bave recognized thè processi” 

On thè stairs above, Kynaston’s 
lips were thin. He’d be taken care 
of, would he! They’d damn quick 
see who’d be taken care of! He 
hefted his gun, edged silently for-> 
ward — and whirled as a hinge 
creaked slightly behind him. 


At his left thè door in thè wall 
stood ajar. Above him a lean Chh 
nese was in mid-air—hatchet poised 
to strike ! Even as he twisted— 
tried to writhe aside — thè flying 
hatchetman struck him full. The 
crushing impact hurled him backi 
ward — drove thè wind from hia 
body—flattened him helplessly, headi 
down, on thè stairs. Gasping for 
breath, he threw up his gun and 
pressed thè trigger instinctively. 

A split second too late! The 
swinging hatchet made a gleamìng; 
are. The Steel bit into Kynaston’s 
skull. In a welter of blood, he went 
rolling down thè stairway! 

CHAPTER VI 
Dynamite Boom 

K ynaston swayed between 
darkness and light. Thinga 
swam in and out of his coni 
sclousness with little regard for rei 
ality. Many things—and strange—* 
There waa machinery — men—> 
electrical transformers — and gold. 
Gold! Boxes and barrels and baga 
of it! Grinning idols and squatting 
Buddhas and ornately engraved 
platters and platea. And rows of 
gleaming stacks of ten and twentyi 
dollar coins. 

There were men—yellow men with 
square faces — carrying cratea 
through a steel-grilled gate. There 
were men carrying small square 
cardboard boxes and laying them 
gently outside thè grille. There 
were men knocking down machinea 
with hammers and other men collecti 
ing thè parts. 

There was a woman—a strikingly 
beautiful woman, dressed in a sheer 
silk wrap—reading a paper with 
little chuckles and, between times, 
issuing sharp orders. 

There was rumble and splash in 
thè distance, as of subterranean 
water flowing. 
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There was— 

Memory welled up in Kynas- 
ton’s aching head. His vacant-eyed 
stare focused. He remembered with 
a shudder that flashing hatchet, 
Btarted lo raise his hand to his 
head, and disoovered that he was 
bound. His arms were knotted 
firmly behind him; his head was 
full of blinding pain. He shut his 
eyes and swore in cold despair. 

He was in thè coining-room itself. 
He’d been on thè point of an amaz- 
ing discovery; on thè point of lay- 
ing cold-blooded murderers by thè 
heels ; on thè point of making ar- 
rests that would save thè country’s 
lettering finance. And now— 

A voice dose by him said: “You 
are very lucky, Captain. The way 
you escape death is nothing short of 
miraculous.” 

K YNASTON forced his eyes open. 

The woman, Wu-San, stood 
above him, fanning herself idly with 
thè paper she had been reading. 

She smiled a little and said : “Life 
dies hard in you, Captain. Defense 
of it is instinctive with you. You 
must bave been practically uncon- 
scious aftèr Li-Fang landed on you 
from thè steps of thè door above. 

"Yet, with thè fading remnants of 
consciousness, you pulled thè trigger 
of your gun and killed him. The 
hatchet fell from his dead hand; in- 
stead of splitting your skull, as he 
had intended it should, it merely 
shaved off some skin and gave you 
a mild concussion. In a littje while 
you’ll be as good as new again.” 

Kynaston grimaceif*^ drily. “To 
what end, oh Wu-San?” he asked. 
“1 shall never leave bere alive, eh?” 

The girl started a little at men- 
tion of her name. But she recov- 
ered quickly. “You heard that from 
your hidini place on thè stairs, of 
course,” she muttered. “But what 
you suspect is true, I fear. You 


know mudi and could guess more. 
You bave become dangerous to us. 
When we leave, I am afraid we 
shall bave to leave you behind.” 

The hustle and bustle about him 
became suddenly clear to Kynaston. 
“You are moving?” he asked. “Leav- 
ing this hole in thè ground—for 
good?” 

S HE inclined her head. “Naturally. 

When one detective”—^her red lips 
curved in a sneer and her ivory 
shoulders shrugged derisively under 
thè silk—“blunders into our secret 
headquarters, others may do thè 
same. As you may bave observed, we 
are taking our gold and thè more im- 
portant parts of our machinery to a 
safer place for a time. The rest— 
and you—we will be forced to leave 
behind.” 

Kynaston, working his wrists 
quietly behind him, was con- 
scious of a surge of hope. If he 
were left—^not killed, but merely left 
to starve to death—-there was hope 
that he might be found. Kane would 
report his disappearance — Hender- 
son woujd eventually become wor- 
ried—thè police woUld make a thor- 
ough search. He tugged at his 
bonds, felt them give a little, and 
said with a mocking smile; 

“You must be playing for high 
stakes, Wu-San — you and that 
brother of yours. It’ll go hard with 
both of you, l’m afraid, when thè 
police clamp down on your racket.” 

“The Police !” Again thè ripe lips 
twisted. “Your police—and especial- 
ly your secret police—are laughable ; 
like snails!” 

“Yeah?” Kynaston, intent on thè 
gathering of further information, 
goaded her on. “They get there, 
though, girlie. It takes time, may- 
be, but—” 

“Time?” She laughed shrilly. 
“That’s just it, my friend. Time is 
thè one thing you haven’t got. News 
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of thè Treasury’s difficulties has got- 
ten out. Faith in gold is badly 
shaken. Your people are in panie. 
Unless they can be defìnitely assured 
within a matter of hours that all is 
well, you will face nation-wide hys- 
teria. It is thè beginning of thè 
end!” She flung thè paper open be- 
fore him. “Look! See for your- 
self!” 

Kynaston saw — with sinking 
heart. It was an early edition of 
an afternoon newspaper. Heavily 
leaded scareheads leaped at him: 

COUNTERFEITS IN TREASURY! 
Money Chiefs Doubt 

Goud In Vaults 
Country in Financial Panie 
RIOTING IN WALL STREET 

His narrow eyes blazed up at her. 
“How did that story get out?” 

She laughed jeeringly: “Who can 
teli? I only know that certain 
sensational papers received anony- 
mous telephone calls. Astounding in- 
formation was given to them by thè 
caller. They checked up on it. The 
truth could not be concealed. And 
they—because you bave no efficient 
government censorship—gave it to 
thè public as front-page news!” 

K ynaston bit his lips. Rioting 
in Wall Street! The end was 
not far off, indeed! Even if thè 
papers were promptly muzzled, thè 
damage had been done. He rasped: 
“What time is it now?” 

She hesitated—shrugged : “What 
harm copld it do to teli you? You 
carne bere about dawn. After you 
were struck with thè hatchet, you 
were unconscious for some time— 
delirious once or twice. You raved 
and swore; we had to tie you up. 
Then you slept for a while. It is 
now half-past two in thè afternoon.” 

Two-thirty ! Kynaston groaned 
mentally. Either Kane had not 


bothered to report his absence or 
thè Service Bureau had thought 
nothing of it. 

Or—worse stili—^they had already 
come, searched thè basement above 
and found nothing! 

He twisted at thè loosening rope 
on his wrists; asked casually: 
“What’s your motive in all this, 
Princess? This plotting—this kill-i 
ing—this counterfeiting; what do 
you expect to get out of it in thè 
end?” 

S HE looked at him for a second, 
startled. Then she threw back her 
head and laughed—ringing, derisive 
laughter. The robe dropped back 
from her creamy throat; she moved 
her hand to check it. In thè flash-i 
ing palm Kynaston saw thè tattooed 
blue dove of Tai p’ing. So evea 
thè leaders were branded! And then 
she checked her laughter. 

“You are stupidi” she cried, and 
her slippered foot rapped Kynas-! 
ton’s chest. “You Nordica—yes, thè 
whole white race—is stupid. That 
is why they are passing. The time 
has come for thè yellow race—thè 
Mongola—^to assume their true place 
as leaders of a new world civiliza- 
tion! Two thousand years ago they 
ruled. Then for a brief space they 
allowed thè whites supremacy. Now; 
they shall rule again!” 

Behind Kynaston’s back thè ropes 
were slowly slacking off. “That’s a 
large order,” he said. “You’ll find 
thè whites pretty strongly en- 
trenched.” 

“Entrenched !” The ringing laughi 
ter carne again. “You speak like a 
typical Nordic—full of vain conceit, 
Instead of brains, you bave vanity; 
instead of philosophy, you bave 
pride of race. You can think only 
in terms of arms. What good do 
those arms do you when, for thè 
most part, you only turn them 
against each other!” 
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She snatched up thè paper, spread 
it again and pointed to thè head- 
line, “Rioting in Wall Street. 
That is thè only effective way to 
atrike at you. Through your gold— 
your precious Standard of Vaine. 

“When there is no money—^when 
thè workingman cannot he paid— 
when your people starve beeause 
they cannot buy food — then what 
happens? Riota! Anarchy! Civil 
War! And when you bave exhausted 
yourselves in a battle for existence, 
then thè Mongol hordes shall come 
into their own and I—I, Wu-San— 
shall be Empress of thè World, 
sharing thè throne with my beloyed 
brother!” 

Her shrill voice ceased ; her burn- 
ing, dilated eyes glaring down at 
Kynaston, contracted. She walked 
a few steps backward, leaned against 
thè iron grille at thè foot of thè 
stairs, and said in a mocking tone: 
"You are lucky, Captain. Your race 
is passing, but you will not be alive 
to see ,it pass. When thè Dove of 
Tai p’ing flies triumphant, your 
bones will be moldering down bere 
in peace!” 

K ynaston, repressing a shudder, 
inclined bis head ironically. The 
ropes on his wrist were loose; his 
hands were nearly free. “Thanks,” 
he said drily, “for your kind con- 
eem about my eternai rest. But 
bave you considered this anarchy 
you’re trying to raise, from all its 
angles? Won’t it kick back and take 
thè legs out from under your own 
followers as well as thè whites?” 

She smiled superiorly, moved aside 
to allow several Chinese carrying 
thè little white boxes to pass—and 
turned to Kynaston again. 

“Not at all,” she told him. “The 
Mongols bave never been bitten by 
thè gold-hunger of thè whites. Many 
of our tribes use no money at all, 
but depend solely on barter. And 


thè Great Middle Empire itself— 
China, as you cali it— has for cen- 
turies had, as its Standard of Vaine, 
silver. 

“There gold is used only for re- 
ligious purposes in thè worship of 
thè celestini goddess, Shan-ti. 
Now”—she made a quick move- 
ment; thè iron grille clanged and 
locked—“I can stay no longer. May 
your eternai sleep be sound. Fare- 
well !” 

She ran swiftly up thè stairs and 
disappeared from sight. 

K YNASTON’S first sensation was 
one of intense relief. True, his 
situation was none of thè best, but 
his hands were free and he was stili 
alive. With some of thè machinery 
that remained in thè place, he might 
succeed in breaking thè lock of thè 
grilled door, and—after that— 

He climbed stiffly to his feet and 
began to explore his surroundings. 

The result was not encouraging. 
The room was large — a veritable 
cavern hewn from Manhattan’s solid 
rock. In it were all thè appurten- 
ances of colile. Kynaston, who 
had several times visited thè Mint 
in Washington, was astounded at 
thè resemblance this hidden cave 
bore to it. 

Here were crucibles for melting, 
dies for stamping automatic ham- 
mers for striking coins, an en- 
graving bench to point up faulty 
pieces. Everything, in short, for 
minting gold; but nothing to pick 
up and use for a sledge. All mova- 
ble parts had been carried away; 
all that remained was bolted down 
to thè .solid rock ! 

The Service man swore—an oath 
that was like a prayer—and whirled 
to survey thè expanse again. His 
eye fastened on a stack of thè white 
cardboard boxes he had seen thè 
Chinaman carrying. He leaped 
across to them and tore one open. 
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A glass vial lay in it, carefully 
stoppered with rubber, and fìlled with 
an oily viscuous liquid. The Serv-^ 
ice man frowned, pulled out thè 
stopper, inserted a finger-end into 
thè liquid and touched it to his 
tongue. It was nitroglycerine ; 
enough to blow up a city block! 

An awful premonition carne to 
Kynaston. The hackles rose on 
his neck; he leaped to thè steel 
grille at thè foot of thè stairs and 
stood peering through it, transfixed 
by horror. 

On thè level space below thè stairs 
were more of thè white boxes. Be- 
side them—touching them—^were 
two fat, brown cylinders of dyna- 
mite, from which insulated wires 
led up thè stairs and out of sight. 
The place was a loaded mine—set 
to blow sky-high at a moment’s 
notice ! 

The sweat stood out on Kynaston’s 
face. He saw thè thing in a flash. 
The Tai p’ings were covering up. 
Once they were safely out, whether 
by way of thè elevator or by some 
other exit, an electric plungerwould 
be pressed. The dynamite would ex- 
plode. The detonation would set off 
thè nitro. Hell would be loose for 
a square acre. There wouldn’t be 
a thing left alive in thè block! 

And when? 

K YNASTON’S breath carne up in 
a sob. It surely wouldn’t be 
long! Any minute now, thè yellow 
men would get in thè clear—and 
then— 

He whirled—raced back into thè 
room — seeking something — some 
means of escape he had missed be- 
fore. Nothing presented itself. 
Deeper into thè cavern he plunged; 
back into thè darkness behind thè 
machines. His flying feet struck 
obstacles; he staggered—threw out 
his hand to regain his balance— 
felt nothingness recede before him 


and pitched, head-first, into thè 
dark! 

CHARTER VII 

RuiN In Thirty-third Street 

At THE Eastem Division of thè 
Bureau of Intelligence, thè 
jL \. air was charged with ten- 
sion. Operatives were coming and 
going. The teletype was hammer- 
ing ceaselessly. At thè switchi 
board, a head-phoned operator held 
a direct wire to Washington conn 
stantly open. From chief to youngi 
est subordinate, all looked thè worse 
for wear. 

Henderson himself, collar and tie 
long since discarded and looking as 
though he hadn’t slept for a week, 
toured thè office from desk to tele¬ 
type, trying to be eversrwhere at 
once. 

Reports were coming—via Wash¬ 
ington—from all parts of thè coun¬ 
try. News there was in plenty and 
all of it was bad. The New York 
papers had been muzzled after their 
first outburst, but that one edition 
had done thè damage. 

Banks and brokerage houses were 
closed, Stores and private homes 
were barricaded. Rioting had spread 
uptown. Police had been - rein- 
forced by hastily summoned state 
militia, but there was no cer- 
tainty that they would be able to 
hold thè hysterical mob in check for 
long. 

In every large city in thè land, 
thè situation was practically thè 
same. In Philadelphia there had 
been bloodshed. An armed mob had 
stormed thè Sub-Treasury and thè 
guards had replied with machine- 
gun Are. In Chicago thè mayor and 
City Council had pledged city credit 
to enable citizens to get food. 

But thè pledge—backed by doubt- 
ful currency—was useless. ‘ When 
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stprekeepers and restaurant owners 
refused to open, thè mob smashed 
Windows and helped themselves. 

The Secretary of thè Treasury 
issued statements. Congress passed 
hastily-drawn resolutions. The Presi- 
dent of tìie United States assumed 
dicthtorial powers. But thè one 
thing that was needed to quell riots 
and restore order was not forth- 
coming. 

T hat one thing was authorita- 
tive reassurance that money 
was stili good—^that gold retained 
its value. And three thousand 
miles away, thè Bank of England 
closed its doors. 

Henderson read it on thè tele- 
type and groaned. World-wide 
financial chaos had started. He 
turned as thè doors opened again, 
saw Ogden Kane framed in thè 
doorway, and fairly leaped ùpon 
him. “Where’s Ky?” he shouted. 
“Kynaston—where is he?” 

The , Orientalist’s jaw dropped. 
"Kynaston?” he asked. “Why—isn’t 
he bere?” 

"No!” Henderson dragged him 
into thè private office. “He hasn’t 
been back since he started to see 
you last night—or rather, early this 
morning. I called your house re- 
peatcdly today —” 

Light was glowing in Kane’s 
black eyes. Abruptly, he cut off thè 
Service chiefs flow of words. “Get 
a squad!” he barked. “A squad of 
ax-men in fast carsi My God, 
hurry up! I see thè whole thing 
now !” 

Whirling up First Avenue with 
siren screaming, Kane told Hender¬ 
son thè story. 

“It made me sore,” he moumed. 
“I sounded every inch of that bed- 
room and, when I carne out, there 
was no Kynaston. Everything was 
in perfect order; I hadn’t heard a 
sound or a struggle; I thought he’d 


just got tired and walked out and 
forgotten all about me! 

“1 got sore as blazes. I made up 
my mind that thè next time thè 
bureau wanted my help they’d 
damned well bave to beg for it! I 
got in thè car, furious, and went up 
to Westchester and spent thè morn- 
ing losing golf balla. When I got 
back, thè butler carne rushing out 
and said you’d been calling since 
seven o’clock !” 

He turned as thè flying car leaped 
out from under thè shadow of thè 
E1 and snapped at thè driver’s 
back: “Only Twenty-third? Step on 
it, brother; step on it!” 

Gaillard—big, red-headed ex- 
dispatch carrier—growled over his 
shoulder: “We’re doin’ sixty-seven 
in afternoon traffici If you c’n do 
better, get in bere !” 

Kane didn’t even bear. He was 
cursing through clenched teeth. 
“Damn it, if l’d only thought! If 
l’d only used my head! Corcoran’s 
body—then Wu-San—-then Kynas¬ 
ton! He found thè secret exit, of 
course, and went thè same way as 
thè other two!” 

H enderson breathed: “Maybe 
he found thè secret otf thè gold 
coinage !” 

“Of course he did !” Kane snapped. 
“And they caught him ! That’s why 
he hasn’t come back. And we’ll find 
it, too, if we bave to chop thè place 
to kindling! If only we aren’t too 
late to save Kynaston!” 

The car boomed past Thirty- 
second, heeled as Gaillard gave it 
thè brake, and careened into Thirty- 
third on thè two near wheels. 

Traffic slewed out of their path; 
pedestrians ducked «side; playing 
children scattered. Henderson, peer- 
ing doAvn thè block, saw thè closed 
door of thè Chinese laundry. He 
gripped thè riot ax by his side. 
“We’ll open it up all right,” he 
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vowed. “We’ll take it apart like—” 
The sentence was never destined 
to be finished. To their ears carne 
muffled rumbling like thè sound of 
distant cannon. The paving under 
them leaped and quivered. Down 
thè block buildings were swaying 
like trees in a gale. Chimneys 
cracked and buckled ; roofs gave 
way; montar and bricks rained in 
thè Street—and in thè spot where 
thè Chinese laundry had stood, was 
a chaos of tangled wreckage! 

K YNASTON, falling head-first 
into darkness, flung out his 
hands to save himself. Rough stone 
broke his finger nails; jagged pro- 
jections tore his skin; with a shock 
that jarred his teeth, he plunged 
into ice-cold water! 

As he whirled and carne up, shak- 
ing his head to clear it, he sensed 
rather than saw, thè rounded open- 
ing before him, into which water 
Bucked and swirled. An abandoned 
sewer! The sewer into which Cor- 
coran’s body had been thrown! 

Above him, illuminated faintly by 
light from thè coining room, rock 
and dirt stretched a sheer eight feet. 
There was neither foothold nor 
handhold visible. It was impossible 
to get back up unaided. 

Get back! He caught his breath 
sharply. What possible good to get 
back—^to return to thè death-trap 
above? He would merely act as 
human wadding for thè monstrous 
cartridge waiting there! 

His only hope lay in thè sewer! 
At thè thought, Kynaston’s nerve 
failed him. There is something 
about being shut away under thè 
ground that every human dreads. 
Deep in thè subconscious mind lives 
an awful fear of being buried 
alive. 

In a flash, Kynaston visioned thè 
tunnel blocked by Corcoran’s corpse; 
saw it narrowed bjr collected debris 


—too small for his body to pass; 
imagined thè mouth of it guarded 
by Steel gratings, where he would 
drown or be eaten alive by rats! 

He gritted his teeth against thè 
horror, drove his nails deep in his 
clenched palms—and thought of thè 
imminent blast from above. If it 
carne before he got sufficiently far 
away, he’d be trapped and crushed 
anyway! With a gestore of despera- 
tion, he drew in his breath and 
dived headlong into thè gulf. 

The current, probably fed by 
some subterranean spring, was 
swift. It carried him along at ek- 
press train speed—^hurled him 
against thè castiron side of thè huge 
pipe—caught him again on thè re- 
bound and propelled him along once 
more. 

Flaked rust tore open his skin; 
naked bolt-heads battered his flesh; 
protruding section-joints all but 
brained him. His mouth was full 
of water; his eyes were full of salty 
blood. Hg^lf-drowned and. scarcely 
eonseious; he was dimly aware of a 
^ant shaking thè earth—and real- 
ized that, back in thè coining room, 
dynamite had erupted. And then 
he knew no more. 

I N lower Thirty4hird Street min 
was absolute. Water poured 
from broken hydrants. Gas hissed 
from ruptured mains. Fire broke 
out in a dozen places. And, over 
all, rose thè anguished screams of 
thè maimed and injured. 

Ambulances carne in shoals. From 
Bellevue and Flower; from Beek- 
man and St. Vincent’s; from Roose¬ 
velt and New York and snooty 
Polytechnic. Fire trucks sirened up 
in a sweeping generai alarm. Squad 
cars arrived to keep order. Hun- 
dreds of volunteers shucked coats 
and helped in thè resene work. Half 
New York hung breathless outside 
thè fire lines—their money troubles 
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forgotten in thè tragedy that had 
swept their neighbors. 

Half way down thè block a grimy 
shirt-torn Henderson emerged from 
a doorway, gasping for breath. Be- 
hind him stumbled Kane—crisp 
black hair singed by a gas blast, as 
he had striven to drag an uncon- 
scious woman out. Big red-headed 
Gaillard was dead—crushed by a 
falling Wall. Two other Service 
men and a half dozen cops were 
righting thè overturned bureau Cad¬ 
illac. 

H enderson ciimbed into it 

wcarily. Kane coaxed thè 
skipping motor to life. They limped 
past far-flung tire lines and out into 
First Avenue. Staring straight 
ahead of him, thè thin-lipped Orien- 
talist asked: “Well, what do you 
think of it now?” 

The chi^ of thè Bureau of In¬ 
telligence rùbbed his smoke-red- 
dened eyes. "I don’t know,” he said 
hoarsely. “If Kynaston had only 
lived—” He shook his head vaguely. 
"But Ky’s gone; that's a cinch. 
Nothing could ’ve lived in there. 
That damned shaft that we saw 
thè opening of is walled up like a 
tomb !” 

Kane said very slowly: 

“But if thè coining plant was 
down there—” 

“That’s just it!” Henderson broke 
in. “Damn it, if we only had proof 
that it was! If we could take thè 
whole thing and expose it to thè 
public through thè newspapers. If 
we could say: 

“ ‘This is where thè coins were 
made. This is where thè gold we 
didn’t know about was coming from. 
Now, it’s discovered. The coiners 
are dead. Your money’s as good as 
it ever was.’ If we could do that, 
we’d be all right. The public is 
shaken by thè catastrophe. They’re 
In a peculiarly receptive frame of 


mind. By tomorrow we’d be on a 
business-as-usual basis !” 

He sighed and rubbed his eyes 
again. “But we can’t. We don’t 
know anything for sure.” 

Kane, swinging cross-town toward 
thè bureau, snapped: “Well! Why 
don’t you do it, ansrway? The 
chances are it’s so. Why don’t you 
issue thè statement?” 

Henderson shook his head. “No 
good. Don’t dare to take thè chance. 
A few hours later another flood of 
coins might appear—and then bell 
wovld blow loose ! Mob hysteria 
would be rampant; there’d be no 
holding ’em. They wouldn’t believe 
a thing we said!” He lapsed into 
gloomy reflection. 

Kane chewed his mustached lip 
in silence—started to speak—and 
fell silent again. They pulled up at 
thè bureau garage, went swiftly 
aloft in thè elevator and passed 
through thè deserted squadroom. 
Henderson, in thè lead, fumbled 
with keys and opened thè door of 
his private office. On thè threshold 
he paused as if turned to stone—a 
startled exclamation thick in his 
throat. 

Slumped on thè desk—soaked to 
thè skin and laced with blood— 
Kynaston lay inert! 

I T took an hour to bring him to. 

Another hour to drain thè last 
of thè East River out of him, dose 
him with brandy and bandage him. 
At thè end of that time, pale and 
shaken, but—thanks to thè excellent 
brandy—almost himself again, he 
sat up, ciimbed into clothing for 
which a messenger had been sent, 
and told them all about it. 

The old sewer, forgotten when 
low-lying land had been filled in, thè 
level of streets raised and thè water 
front extended, had apparently 
emptied into thè East River. Ky-. 
naston didn’t remember coming out, 
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but there a junk boat had picked 
him up, returned him to vagrant 
consciousness and set him ashore in 
Greenpoint. 

A taxi had brought him bere. He 
remembered staggering into thè 
office and locking thè door behind 
him. He spread his hands and 
shrugged: “That’s all. Where’d 
you put that brandy?” 

H ENDERSON groaned: “And no 
better off than we were be- 
fore, as far as actual knowledge 
goes. They moved thè gold and thè 
coinage dies. Wu-San and her 
brother are in thè clear—” 

Rane said in a fiat voice: “Wu- 
San is dead.” 

Kynaston stared at him in sur- 
prise. Henderson gasped: “Dead! 
How—” 

The Orientalist’s dark face was 
lined. His thin lips were com- 
pressed. It was plain that trag- 
edy had.crossèd his path. He ges- 
tured abruptly with thè gray-gloved 
hand. “She didn’t get out in time,” 
he , said. “Or else thè blast had 
more far-ffeaching consequences than 
they'd figured on. She was thè 
woman I tried to save—unconscious 
in that gas-filled room. The blast 
that bumed my hair off killed her!” 

He paused, looked levelly at thè 
two staring men before him, and 
went on: “1 bave a peculiar code 
of honor. I would do almost any- 
thing rather than betray a confi- 
dence. But now—I bave no choice.” 

The words, spoken in low, fiat 
tones, dropped like bomb-shells in thè 
room. “I knew Wu-San in China. 
Met her when I was captured by 
thè Tai p’ings in Hu-Nan province, 
and feli in love with her. Her 
brother, Ogdai is my friend. I 
know where they’ve been living; 
where you’ll be able to find him. 
l’ve ofteh visited at thè house. 

“1 was aware, of course, that they 


were in this country illegally, but I 
knew nothing of any criminal intent 
until Captain Kynaston called on me 
in thè early.hours of this morning. 
Then, of course, I saw thè whole 
thing plainly. But my tongue was 
tied, to some extent, by Ogdai’s hos- 
pitality—and by my love for Wu- 
. San.” 

He shifted his gaze and looked 
straight at Kynaston. “I told you, 
however, all that I knew regarding 
thè history of thè thing at that time. 
I tried my best—did all that a man 
of honor could do—to aid you in- 
directly; to give you thè facts and 
let you straighten them out for 
yourself. I did mot widi to be per- 
sonally involved in thè ruin of my 
friends if it could possibly be 
avoided. 

“But now”—^he spread his hands 
—“that hope is en^d. Wu-San is 
dead. Kynaston has returned with- 
out deiìnite information. The flood 
of gold coinage may résumé at any 
moment. In, tha ^ce of imminent 
World disintegration I do not feel 
obliged to keep silent longer. I will 
teli you where Ogdai—descendant of 
gentlemen of Virginia, IQian of 
Mongolia, Chief of thè Society of 
Tai p’ing—^may be found !” 

Henderson leaned forward open- 
mouthed. Kynaston rapped a mono- 
syllabic: “Where?” The Orientalist 
answered simply: “At thè home of 
Wing Toy, thè importer—just out- 
side of Tairytown. I can take you 
there tonight without arousing sus- 
picion.” 

CHARTER Vili 
The Teap at Wing Toy’s 

P REPARATIONS for thè coup 
were quietl 3 r made. Twenty 
picked men under Hopkins, a 
short, square ex-pugilist, were dis- 
patched in four cars in thè early 
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evening. They were to proceed to 
Tarrytown, surround thè grounds of 
Wing Toy’s estate, and await Ky- 
naston’s arrivai there. At a given 
signal from thè house, they were to 
rush it from all sides. 

H ENDERSON, giving final instruc- 
tions, barked: “And no foolish- 
ness, mind! This thing is too big to 
gamble with. Impresa on thè men 
that they are to enter thè house, 
gun in hand, as soon as Captain 
Kynaston signals—or at thè sound 
of any unwarranted disturbance 
whatsoever. 

“At thè least sign of resistance, 
shoot! If anybody makes a bolt for 
it, let ’em bave it! We can’t risk 
losing thè guy we’re after. In case 
of mistakes, make ’em first and 
apologize afterward. l’m giving 
thè orders and l’il take all respon- 
sibility.” 

Hopkins snapped a salute and 
went out into thè squad room, where 
thè raiding party awaited him. Hen- 
derson turned to Kynaston wor- 
riedly. “You’re sure you’re strong 
enough to make it, Ky? I could go 
myself, if—” 

Kynaston, strapping a gun in his 
armpit, stopped him. “l’il make it, 
all right,” he said. “You’re needed 
bere. You’ve got thè publicity end 
to handle. The papera are holding 
thè presses in readiness. The news 
has got to get to thè public as soon 
as I phone that we’ve made thè ar¬ 
resta. When we can teli ’em posi- 
tively that we’ve got thè coiner and 
thè Treasury’s got thè gold, every- 
thing’ll be okay.’’ 

Henderson brightened a little. 
“Right! And if your hunch about 
that gold is only straight—” 

“It is!’’ The Service man nodded 
confidently. “I saw thè whole gold 
supply plainly down in that cave 
under thè Chinese laundry. There’s 
nothing synthetic about it. It's not 


being manufactured. Nobody’s 
found a secret way to make it. It’s 
honest-to-goodness gold; old Chinese 
idols, religious platea and images 
and ancient tempie trappings of 
some sort that bave been smuggled 
in—probably through Mexico. 

“They’re just being melted up 
and coined into dollars to throw a 
scare into thè public—exactly thè 
way it’s been working out. The 
Treasury can take thè whole lot and 
melt it over and use it. They’ll be 
better off than they’ve ever been as 
soon as we get this thing straight- 
ened out.” 

Odgen Kane blew streamers of 
cigarette smoke slowly through 
aquiline nostrils and nodded in quiet 
agreement. “That could very well 
be so,” he said. “In thè back of 
my brain l’ve suspected it ever since 
Captain Kynaston told me how 
things were going. 

“1 told you, if you reraember, that 
thè Tai p’ings espoìISe thg religion 
of Shan-ti—and, in aneien%_times, 
thè trappings and decorationfip^'the 
temples of Shan-ti wer^-Tààd^ of 
beaten gold. There are • jtterally 
thousands of those age-old'temples 
hidden away all over China. If thè 
Tai p’ings bave found even half of 
them, they’ve got enough gold to 
coin millions of dollars.” 

T he chief of thè bureau wiped 
sweat from his face. “Jeeze, 
what a break that’d be!” he 
breathed. “The gold panie smashed 
—public confidence restored—thè 
Treasury ahead by God knows how 
much in gold! Why, it’d be enough 
to crack thè depression !” He stopped 
abruptly; rapped his knuckles on 
thè wooden seat of thè chair, and 
said in a strained voice; “For thè 
love o’ God, Ky, don’t fall down on 
this !” 

The Service man patted his gun; 
muttered grimly; “Don’t worry 
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about thflt!” He turned to Kane. 
“Ready? Let’s go!” 

The ride was a silent one. In order 
not to arouse any undue suspicion 
when they arrived at Wing Toy’s 
estate, they were making thè trip in 
Kane’s Hispano Suiza roadster, The 
Orientalist drove, guiding thè big 
car expertly with his one good 
hand. 

T HEIR route took them straight up 
Broadway. At Union Square, po- 
lice were dispersing a mass meeting. 
Here and there, groups of lowering 
citizens were listening to a speaker. 
On every corner, were National 
Guardsmen with rifles and fixed 
bayonets. In thè shopping district, 
heavy police patrols were guarding 
thè shuttered stores. 

Times Square was practicàlly in 
darkness; thè only illumination Corn¬ 
ing from Street lights. Everywhere 
were closed shops and darkened 
theatres. 

Kynaston shook his head at thè 
sight. Would thè mission he was now 
on change all this? Would it bring 
back thè lights to thè stores and thè 
smiles to people’s faces? He hoped 
so. There was nothing else he could 
do. 

At Two Hundred and Thirtieth 
Street, they swung over to Riverdale 
Avenue—through Yonkers and Hast- 
ings at snail’s pace—^and out into 
open country, where Kane bore down 
on thè gas. 

The huge engine responded most 
smoothly. The whirling wheels de- 
voured thè miles in thè wake of thè 
powerful headlights. Towns and vil- 
lages swept by, giving place to val- 
leys and wooded highlands. 

Kynaston, hunched far down in 
his Seat, was staring straight ahead 
of him into thè night and wonder- 
ing what manner of man thè Khan 
Ogdai, would turn out to be. Clever, 
surely; resourceful—and dangerous. 


His hand slid unobtrusively to his 
shoulder-clip, slipped out thè gun 
and transferred it to his side coat- 
pocket. If there was action, he would 
be ready for it. He settled himself to 
wait. 

But not for long. In lesa time than 
Kynaston would bave believed pos- 
sible, Kane was hearing down oh thè 
brakes. “Here we are,” he whispered 
and swung to thè right abruptly. 

The headlights flashed on field- 
stone gate-posts—on open wrought- 
iron gates—on a winding cruehed- 
gravel drive that arched away across 
thè grounds. 

The grounds themselves, though 
magnificently kept, were apparently 
not extenslve. The caref ully trimmed 
lawn was everywhere dotted with 
rare trees and unusual shrubbery. 
The sight brought a satisfied nod 
from Kynaston. Plenty of cover bere 
for his men ! He peeréd forward to- 
ward thè house. 

In thè lights of thè car, it was not 
reassuring. A sprawling two-and-a- 
half story structure covered with 
Vines and creepers, it looked quite 
strangely out of place in its setting. 
Pagoda-like bay Windows jutted out 
from it here and there. There were 
no lights visible anywhere. 

K ynaston burst out in sudden 
anxiety: “Hell! You don’t sup¬ 
pose thè birds 've flown!” 

Kane, pulling up at thè white- 
pillared portico, shook his head. “It's 
always like this. Wing Toy doesn’t 
want to attract attention. Come on.” 
He qpened thè door and got out. 

Kynaston glanced around. Here, 
under thè trees, everything was in 
darkness. The white pillars of thè 
porch stood out in startling con- 
trast. He was wondering if every¬ 
thing had gone well with Hawkins 
when, from a row of shrubbery at 
thè left of thè house, a white hand- 
kerchief blurred in thè gloom for a 
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moment. Evidently thè men of thè 
Service were in their places ; all vpas 
in readiness. With thè thrill of thè 
hunter holing his quarry, he turned 
and followed Kane. 

The Orientalist crossed thè portico 
briskly—slappe^ his hip with a 
meaningless glance at Kynaston— 
and raised thè heavy knocker. It fell 
with a hollow “bong” and thè door 
opened almost iramediately. A with- 
ered Chinese in silken robes looked 
out. He recognized Kane and bowed 
low before him. “The Master re- 
turns almost at once,” he said in ex- 
cellent English. “Will not his good 
friend enter and wait?” 

Kane gestured assent. Kynaston 
grunted astonishment at thè sight of 
a butler in flowing silk. They crossed 
thè threshold and, stepping on deep- 
ly-piled carpets, entered a huge re¬ 
ception room. 

S CATTERED about on thè ankle- 
deep carpet, were a number of 
small teak-wood taWes. About each, 
little pillows were piled in thick pro- 
fusion. In gilded cages, suspended by 
springs from thè ceiling, exotic birds 
twittered and chirped. 

Around three sides of thè room and 
slightly lower than thè floor, ran a 
broad conservatory, entirelyenclosed 
by glass. In it were flowers, shrubs, 
stunted tropical trees and rare 
growths from thè Orient. Over all, 
was thè queer subdued glow that in- 
direct lighting lends. 

Kane wandered across to thè end 
of thè glass enclosure and, opening 
a door, entered thè conservatory. 
“Wing Toy is apparently out,” he 
said in a low tone. 

“But he’s expected back soon, ac- 
cording to what thè butler said. Our 
man, Ogdai, is probably with him. I 
imagine they’ve gene to attend some 
meeting of thè Tai p’ing about a new 
place to start coining operations. If 
>ve watch our chance carefully, we 


ought to be able to grab ’em without 
much fuss, just as they come in.” 

From out in thè hall, thè silk- 
robed butler slid silently into thè 
room, with a teapot and delicate 
porcelain cups on a silver tray. Kyn¬ 
aston, nudging Kane in thè ribs, 
hissed: “S-s-s-t!” sharply. The but- 
ler’s oblique eyes darted toward 
them swiftly; one rapid glance— 
then down at thè tea things again. 
Kane began to speak in a pleasant 
conversational tone, pointing out 
rarities in thè conservatory. 

The place was a garden in minia¬ 
ture. Graveled walks led bere and 
there at random. A gleaming ribbon 
of brook purled through thè middle 
of it. Tiny ornamentai bridges 
spanned thè flowing water. Kane, ex- 
amining some of thè horticultural 
rarities, commented on them after 
thè fashion of an export. Kynaston, 
making a pretence of listening, 
watched thè butler arranging thè 
tea things out in thè room, proper. 

B ut there was little to be leamed 
there. The man’s actions were 
not in thè least suspicious. He placed 
thè tray on one of thè low tables, lit 
a spirit lamp under thè teapot to keep 
thè already boiling water hot and, 
arranging thè cups conveniently, 
went out into thè hall again. 

Kane, glancing sidewise at Kyn¬ 
aston, shrugged. “No need to worry 
about him,” he murmured. “l’m sure 
he suspects nothing out of thè ordi- 
nary.” He crossed diagonally toward 
thè glass door. “Come on, Captain; 
let’s bave some tea.” 

The Service man, eyes on thè outer 
Wall of thè conservatory, nodded 
absently. “TU be right with you.” 
That Wall, facing thè lawn and thè 
long porch outside, was windowed 
with colored glass. Sunlight and air 
for thè plants, carne through a sky- 
light overhead. For thè purpose of 
striking color-effects in thè conserva- 
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tory, thè arrangement was probably 
ideal—but for thè purpose of signal- 
ing to thè men outside, it was bad. 

Kynaston shrugged. If things had 
worked out thè way they had been 
planned, there might be no need of 
signaling. If they didn’t, he’d man- 
age anyway. The men would come 
running at thè sound of a shot. He 
patted thè gun in his coat-pocket, 
turned to follow Kane into thè room 
—and froze in mid stride, his gaze 
riveted on thè ground ahead of him. 

Near one of thè tiny bridges, dose 
to thè glass door, someone had 
taken a short-cut across thè graveled 
pathway. Footprints were deep in 
thè Soft loam-layer. The long narrow 
prints of a man who carried his 
weight on thè inner sides of his feet. 
-The prints of Ogdai Khan—thè man 
who had tried to kill him twice ! 

W ITH blood crashing throughhis 
pulses like thunder, it carne to 
Everard Kynaston that there had 
been no footprint there a moment 
ago—that Kane, his co-worker, had 
just crossed that path on his way 
to thè door—that Kane wore a long 
narrow shoe. 

He caught his breath in a sharp 
inhalation. Every member of thè 
Society of Tai p’ing bore thè brand 
of thè Tattooed Dove in thè palm of 
thè left hand—and Kane’s left hand 
was alwa 3 ^ giovedì With tight lips 
and widening nostrils, he jerked thè 
gun from his pocket and stepped 
through thè conservatory door. 

Kane, reclining at ease, on piled 
pillows, was watching thè flame 
under thè boiling teapot. As Kyn¬ 
aston plunged into thè room, he 
looked up—saw thè gun in his hand 
and started slightly. “What’s—” 
“Take off that gl ove, once.” The 
Service man’s voice was low and 
hard. “Let’s see that hand that’s sup- 
posed to be artificial. Go on—^take it 
off.” 


The Orientalist’s dark face mir- 
rored astonishment. “My glove— 
But, my dear Captain—” 

K ynaston cut Wm off abmptiy. 

Across thè Service man’s mind, 
swift mental pictures were flashing. 
Minor problems were explaining 
themselves—thè intimate acquaint- 
ance with Treasury methods that thè 
Tai p’ing coiners had shown—thè al- 
most uncanny fore-knowledge of thè 
supposedly secret plans of thè Gov¬ 
ernment—^his voice was hoarse with 
repressed fury. 

“Take—off—^that—^glove ! Or—so 
help me—l’il let you bave it!” He 
gestured with thè gun. 

Kane shrugged, dropped his eyes 
and stripped off thè glove. A per- 
fectly healthy hand carne into view. 
“Just a little joke, Captain,” he 
said easily. “l’il teli you about it 
later. Just now, we’ve got more 
serious—” 

Kynaston grated: “You’re damned 
right we have!” He bent toward 
Kane swiftly, gripped thè bared 
hand and twisted thè wrist ©ver 
quickly. Tattooed in thè palm 
was thè flying dove of thè Tai 
p’ings! Kane cracked an oath and 
jerked back his hand. “What’s thè 
matter with you?” he growled. “You 
crazy?” 

“1 have been!” The Service; man 
savaged thè words. “l’ve had thè 
facts right under my nose and 
haven’t been able to see ’em. But 
now, Mr. Ogden Kane —alias Ogdai 
Khan—I see ’em only too plainly! 
C’mon; get up from there!” 

The dark man said quickly: “Lis- 
ten; if you’ll give me a chance, I 
can show you—” 

‘T’m gonna show you!’’ Kynaston 
said grimly, “Show you to those 
men waiting out on thè lawn. They’ll 
be tickled t© death to see you! He 
prodded Kane with thè muzzle of 
thè gun. “C’mon, now; get—” 
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He was suddenly conscious of a 
cold Steel ring boring into thè nape 
of bis neck. The butler, padding 
aerosa thè carpet, had come up be- 
hind him, unheard. His voice was 
silky with menace. “Put down that 
gun,” he said softly. “In one sec- 
ond, I shoot!” 

F OR an instant, Kynaston hesitated 
—and that instant was enough. 
Kane’s hand went out, pushed thè 
gun-barrel aside and ripped thè 
gun from his grasp. With a rasping 
laugh, thè Orientalist tossed it back 
of him on thè carpet. 

“1 don’t know how you did it,” 
he said sneeringly. “And I confess I 
do not greatly care. It is a danger 
one runa when one matches wits 
with thè police. They can blunder 
ceaselessly without penalty buttheir 
quarry can only blunder once. 

“Not that it makes a great deal 
of difference in your particular case. 
You were doomed from thè moment 
you entered this house. You were 
brought bere to die—^to make sure 
thè job wouldn’t be bungled this 
time ! In one way and another, you 
happen to bave found out a little 
too much to be left in circulation !” 

Kynaston stared back at him 
grimly—read death in thè black 
eyes—and bluffed. “Not bere,” he 
said. “You wouldn’t dare to shoot. 
The sound of thè gun’d carry out to 
thè lawn and thè boys’d be in before 
thè echoes stopped ringing. Where’d 
you be then?” 

Kane smiled in pitying uncon- 
cern. His slim strong hand reached 
out—turned down thè spirit lamp un¬ 
der thè bubbling water — and con- 
tinued on to his hip. He drew out a 
silenced gun and pointed to thè tubu- 
lar Maxim on thè barrel. “Like that,” 
he said. 

“And thè one that Wing Toy— 
whom you foolishly took for a but¬ 
ler—is holding behind your neck, is 


just exactly thè same. Your execu- 
tion will be perfectly quiet; I as- 
sure you there won’t be a sound !” 

The Service man’s tongue passed 
over his lips. The situation was 
desperate, indeed. His own life mat- 
tered little ; he was but a pawn in a 
great game. But if thè man before 
him escaped, thè course of history 
might well be changed. 

Thinking swiftly, he sparred for 
time — for some way to signal thè 
men outside. He spoke with derision 
in his voice. 

“You’re a nut,” he said, “if you 
think you can get away with this. 
How long do you think those men 
out there are going to wait? By and 
by, they’ll get jittery and come 
crashing in on their own. And even 
if they don’t, they’ve got strict 
orders to let no one leave thè house 
unless l’m along to okay it.” 

K ane was smiling and nodding 
his head in mocking agreement. 
“Exactly, my dear Captain,” he pur- 
red. “Surely you must realize that I 
know all that. Wasn’t I present 
when thè orders were being issued? 
Didn’t I lend my own valuable as- 
sistance to thè very setting of this 
trap? And, knowing thè entire pian 
as I do, is it possible that you think 
I bave not taken measures to cir- 
cumvent it?” 

He eased himself slightly for- 
ward on thè pillows, poured boiling 
water from thè kettle before him 
into a delicate china cup, and point- 
ing his words with thè lightly-held 
gun, said : “My followers—^the flower 
of thè secret Order of Tai p’ing— 
are speeding bere from New York. 
I expect them at any moment. They 
will slip up on your faithful block- 
heads as silently as only Orientala 
can and slit their throats sound- 
lessly. There will be no living wit- 
nesses. Your police will bave an¬ 
other mystery. You will be dead; 
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your men will be dead ; Ogden Kane 
will bave vanished. And in bis place” 
—be bowed sligbtly—“your bumble 
servant, Ogdai Khan, will go on to 
World conquesti” 

Tbe words seemed to intoxicate 
bim. It was as if be already tasted 
tbe power of wbicb be spoke. His 
black eyes blazed ; bis voice took on 
sudden barsbness: “You bave been 
a stumbling-block, Kynaston. You 
bave been a tborn in my side! 

E VERYTHING else, I foresaw; all 
otber contingencies I provided 
for. I even met Corcoran on tbe fly- 
ing-field and bad bim killed on tbe 
off-cbance tbat be migbt remem- 
ber some of our conversations on 
coinage and trace tbe flood of gold 
to its source. 

“But you bave bad luck on your 
side. The infernal luck of thè Nor- 
dics. Three times, I sent you to your 
death—^and each time you escaped. 
You blundered into momentous dis- 
coveries. You forced us to destroy 
thè coining-chamber tbat it bad 
taken years of arduous labor to pre¬ 
pare and outfit. 

“You were indirectly responsible 
for thè death of my sister—thè il- 
lustrious Princess Wu-San. But 
now”—^he raised thè silenced gun in 
his band—“your time has come !” 

The Service man’s face was white 
and strained ; his eyes were staring, 
dilated. His stender body rocked; 
he dropped to his knees beside thè 
little taWe. “My God, Kane—!” The 
cry was thick in his throat. His 
hands went out in mute supplica- 
tion, seized thè teapot by thè nozzle 
and flung its boiling contenta 
straight in thè dark man’s face! 

The Eurasian clawed at his eyes, 
flung over backwards, stifling a 
scream. Wing Toy, caught momen- 
tarily off guard, hissed an Orien¬ 
tai curse, snapped down his gun 
and pulled thè trigger—just as thè 


Service man whirled from thè knees. 

The shot was a snap one; thè 
target was moving; Kynaston felt 
his shoulder break. The impact 
spun him half-way round—dropped 
him flat on his face as thè second 
bullet whined over his head. Then 
his outflung hand clamped down on 
thè Chinaman’s ankle—thè last of 
his waning strength went into a 
mighty heave—and, Wing Toy, claw- 
ing vainly at empty air, plunged 
headfìrst through thè conservatory- 
glass. 

K ynaston heard thè crash but 
dimly. His shoulder ached hor- 
ribly. Through glazing eyes, he saw 
Kane roll to his knees—saw him 
grope for thè gun he had dropped 
on thè carpet—saw his scalded face 
confort with hate as he snatched it 
up and scrambled to his feet. 

In thè Service man’s mind, was a 
hazy idea that he ought to do some- 
thing about it—that he shouldn’t 
lie bere and wait to be shot—but his 
strength was completely exhausted. 
His muscles refused to respond. 

The gun-barrel wavered and then 
steadied ; thè black muzzle centered 
on Kynaston’s heart. 

The Service man wondered if he’d 
feel thè shock. He gritted his teeth 
against it and tried to dose his 
eyes— Then glass crashed in all 
directions. The door splintered and 
ripped from its hinges. From a 
dozen different points, thè straight- 
shooting guns of thè Secret Service 
poured lead at Ogdai Khan. 

The Eurasian killer staggered 
and threw his hands high in thè air. 
For thè space of a breath, he stood 
so—like some archangel of bell pro- 
nouncing an awful benediction. Then 
his lean body quivered and, sound- 
lessly, he crumpled and fell. 

From thè ruined doorway, Hop¬ 
kins carne running aerosa thè 
floor. He knelt by Kynaston’s side. 
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“We heard gìass smashin’ in here,” 
he breathéd in quick anxiety. “Sound- 
ed like a fight. I figured we better 
come on. Are you—” 

Kynaston, mustering will-power, 
forced his stiff lips to form words. 
“Outaide!” he gasped. “Quick! 
Chinks Corning—in cars. Tai p’ings 
—from New York. Get em!” 

B UT his audience was gone. Hop¬ 
kins was already on his feet, 
barking staccato orders. Service men 
wheeled in their tracks, making for 
thè doorway. Automatics rattled as 
fresh clips were slipped in. Some- 
one found thè switch and thè lights 
overhead snapped out, leaving thè 
front of thè house in darkness. 

And not a moment too soon. Out 
in thè road,’ a hard-pressed brake 
squealed. Féet rustled in thè gravel 
drive. A bass voice started thè time- 
honored formula: “Lay down your 
arms and submit to arrest in thè 
name of—” 

A bullet v/hickered spitefully 
through thè bushes. A barrage of 
heavy automatics answered. A babel 
of foreign tongues rent thè air w'ith 
Bcreams of pain. And, inside thè 
house, Everard Kynaston, like an 
old war-horse smelling battle, now 
crawled to hands and knees with a 
euperhuman effort. 

The hall seemed miles away but 
he made it. On thè third attempt, 
he got thè telephone cord between 
his teeth and thè instrument tum- 
bled across his head. He laid his 
face on it, with his mouth in thè 
transmitter, and said: “Police—^to 
this number— Police —■’ 

He was stili saying it when un- 
consciousness slipped up on velvet 
feet and claimed him for its own. 


Everard Kynaston, Captain of Se¬ 
cret Service, had spent ten days in 
a hospital bed since thè day Ogdai 
Khan had fallen under thè guns of 
thè Service. 

Now, at his bedside, stood many 
men. Andrew Henderson, Chief of 
thè Bureau—^the Adjutant of thè 
Chief of Staff—thè Secretary of 
thè Treasury of thè United States— 
many others. On thè bedspread over 
Kynaston’s chest, was pinned a red- 
white-and-blue ribbon. Attached to 
it was a glekming medal. The Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor! 

T HERE had been ceremonies—con- 
-gratulations—speeches. The Ad¬ 
jutant was making one now. Kynas¬ 
ton heard phrases vaguely; 

“—every member of thè Society 
of Tai plng in this country, either 
arrested or killed in thè night battle 
above Tarrsdiown—all thè illegally 
coined gold proved good—old tem¬ 
pie treasures melted down—Treas¬ 
ury gains tremendous eura—popu- 
lar confidence entirely restored—all 
due to you—thanks of your country 
—Savior of Civilization—’’ 

The mouth-filling phrases rolled 
on and on. Kynaston wished they’d 
go away; he was getting Sleepy 
again. At last it was over. The Sec¬ 
retary of thè Treasury bent his 
august person across thè pillow. 
“Your efforts are appreciated in high 
circles,” he murmured. “Washington 
has been looking you up. If there’s 
anything you might want—” 

The Savior of Civilization rolled 
his head around. Interest gleamed in 
his sleepy eyes. “Sure,” he said. 
“Teli Henderson to bring over some 
o’ that brandy he had in thè office 
thè day I passed out!” 
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T he man had been dead some 
twenty minutes when Carey 
reached thè Plaza. The pre- 
cinct detective swung out of thè 
skidding cab, leaped thè slushy gut- 
ter, and spun thè heavy revolving 
door. He was a lean, weathered 
man, thick-set in thè shoulders, with 
close-clipped hair in which thè gray 
had made little headway. 

A murmuring crowd of men and 
girls in evening dress surged about 
a circular seat in thè lobby. Carey 
shouldered through, nodded to thè 
harness bulla. 


The body was seated upright, just 
as thè killer’s bullet had found him. 
Carey lifted thè sheet. He had to 
stoop to look into thè gray face. At 
his smothered exclamation Reese, 
thè sandy-complexioned younger pa- 
trolman, leaned forward. “What—?” 

Carey tumed his head. “The 
'Angel.' This is going to mean 
plenty of hell.” 

“Who is he?” thè young cop 
asked, excited. 

Carey straightened, let air out of 
his lungs. “Angelo Morelli—one big 
shot in Chi.” He frowned. “Funny 
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I hadn’t heard he was in town. I 
wonder—” He lifted thè sheet 
again. 

The dead man was about forty, 
coarse-featured, well-barbered, with 
■wide nostrils, a cleft chin and a 
jVeined bull neck. He wore a soft 
^ay hat, a black dress overcoat and 
a tan suit. The b'ullet had gone in 
over his heart. 

Carey replaced thè sheet. “Con- 
•yray seen him yet?” 

The two cops shook their heads. 
The older patrolman, a thick-set, 
stoutish man, barked at thè crowd, 
"Get back, there!” There was a 
commotion, and thè coronar shoved 
through, a snuffy, alert, graying 
little man, breaking way with a 
long, frayed black leather bag. 

He nodded briefly, then, —“Carey.” 
“—do, Doctor Conway,”—^and set to 
Work. Carey tumed to thè gaping 
faces. “Who saw this? Anybody 
see this?” 

M ARCELED blonde heads shook, 
wide-eyed. A boyish voice 
bere and there said, “No, sir.” A 
wag said, “Don’t look at me!” and 
got a tense, relieved laugh from thè 
crowd. 

The older patrolman broke in: 
“One of thè bell-hops first saw thè 
man, I think. He’s over on thè 
. bench. Name’s Dixon.” 

Carey went over. At sight of 
him Corning one of thè bell-hops 
rose to his feet. A young lad. 
Carey said; 

“You saw this, huh? What’s thè 
story?” 

The youth said, “Well, this guy is 
sitting on that round seat in thè 
middle of thè lounge. There’s a dance 
in thè main ballroom and around 
ten-thirty couples begin to pour out 
into thè lobby for thè intermission. 
I get a cali and go over to thè desk 
and there’s such a mob around thè 
circular seat that I bave to push 


through. l’m lialf-way to thè ele- 
vators when I bear a broad scream. 
I turn and see thè mob backing 
away from thè seat. The guy’s head 
is down on his chest like you see. I 
take one look at his chest and that’s 
enough.” 

Carey broke in : “Noticè anybody 
talking to him before that?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“Didn’t bear a shot, huh?” 

The youth was positive. “Nopc.” 

Carey went back to thè lobby. The 
snuflfy coroner was just leaving. He 
stopped long enough to clip out terse 
fìndings: “Murder, all right. Twen- 
ty-two—^with a silencer, probably. 
Powder burns on thè coat ; must 
bave been short range. Died in a 
daze, no doubt.” He snapped bis 
frayed, black instrument bag and 
straightened, hat in hand. “Well, 
good-night.” 

Carey bade him good-night and 
went over to thè desk. “About that 
man”—he jerked his head at thè 
eorpse—^"he staying bere?” 

A atout clerk with thinning hair 
Iqoked at him, unconciliatory. 

Carey said, “Police Headquarters,” 
and thè clerk was all deference. He 
tongued a finger, flipped pages and 
reversed thè register, shoving it to- 
ward Carey with a damp forefinger 
marking a name. 

Carey bent over thè hook, recog- 
nized one of Angelo Morelli’s pet 
aliases. The address given was 
simply “Chicago.” His eyes clouded, 
he looked over again in thè direction 
of thè murdered man. “Let me bave 
his key.” 

T he clerk turned to thè rack be- 
hind him. Carey said, “And if 
there’s any mail l’il take it, too.” 

The clerk passed him thè key. 
“No mail.” 

Carey went up in an elevator 
manned by a languid youth who lay 
back against thè wall and whistled. 
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At thè fifth floor he carne to, long 
enough to let Carey out. 

The detective nodded to thè woman 
under thè light at thè floor desk. 
“Five-fourteen?” 

“Down that way,” she said, point- 
ing. 

Carey found thè door—knocked. 

No one answered. After a while 
he inserted thè key, turned it and 
pushed back thè door. 

There was no one in thè room. 
The bed was made, and a gladstone 
bag lay open on a stretcner near thè 
dresser. 

Carey went in and closed thè door 
after him. He shot a glance into 
thè bathroom, it was empty. He 
went over to thè suitcase and looked 
through it. Clean shirts, ties, col- 
lars, socks. A blue suit. Two 
quarta of "Golden Wedding.” No 
papers. 

H e looked through thè bureau. 

The drawers were empty. In 
thè bathroom he found only a tooth- 
brush, tubes of shaving cream and 
toothpaste, a straight razor, a shav¬ 
ing brush, and bottles of shaving 
lotion and mouth wash. 

He went over, sat on thè bed, 
picked up thè phone and called a 
number. While Central made thè 
connection he sat there whistling 
softly, tapping his nails on thè glass- 
topped stand. 

He broke off, bent closer to thè 
transmitter. Over thè mouthpiece 
on thè black paint was a scrawl in 
lead pencil. A telephone number. 
The exchange had been written out, 
as by someone unfamiliar with thè 
city. 

Carey’s number was busy. He re- 
placed thè receiver, took a turn 
around thè room, tapping his left 
palm with thè back of his right 
hand. Half-way around thè room 
he paused, sniffed. He went over 
to thè suitcase again, bent over it 


and sniffed. His eyes narrowed and 
his lips tightened in a smile. 

He was examining thè contenta 
of an ash-tray when thè telephone 
rang. He hesitated. The bell rang 
again. 

He went over, lifted thè receiver, 
listened, put his coat sleeve up to his 
mouth and said, “Hello,” in a muf- 
fled voice. 

On thè other end an impatient 
voice scratched in his ear, “Hello, 
Angel?” 

Carey said through his coat sleeve, 
"Yeah.” 

“l’m comin’ up,” thè voice said. 

“A’ ri’,” Carey mumbled. The 
line clicked. 

He strode rapidly across thè bath¬ 
room, snapped out thè light. He 
tugged at thè bureau, moved it 
across thè room and set it at an 
angle in thè far right-hand corner 
so that thè door was visible in thè 
mirror from thè bathroom. He put 
out all but a shaded reading light 
over thè bed, unlatched thè door, 
went into thè darkened bathroom 
and waited. 

A knock sounded at thè door. He 
flushed thè toilet, called out over thè 
noise of thè water, “Come in.” 

In thè mirror he saw thè door 
open slowly, a crack. A heavy-set 
man with a red, weathered face 
stepped inside and looked around 
uncertainly. His right hand went 
to his armpit. 

Carey walked out. "Hello, Ar¬ 
thur.” 

T he man started. “What thè 
bell—” He dropped his hand. 

Carey said, “I bave to apologize for 
your friend. He couldn’t be bere. 
He’s dead.” 

The man’s eyes dilated for an in^ 
stant, then his face was a mask. 
Perhaps he believed he had betrayed 
no surprise. 

“Yes, Arthur, he’s dead,” Carey 
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said. “Know anything about it?” 

The man closed his small, lipless 
mouth, shook his pudgy head. 

Carey said, “Take a whiff of this 
room.” 

The heavy-set man shrugged. 

“Smeli anything?” Carey pressed. 

The man’s little eyes darted about 
without resting long in any one 
place, especially Carey’s face. He 
shook his head. 

“1 do.” Carey’s eyes were steel 
sparks. “That’s tea, Arthur. Mari¬ 
juana. Somebody’s been smoking a 
muggle in this room. He jerked a 
thumb at thè ash-tray on tìie bed- 
side table. “There’s thè stick— 
what’s left of it.” 

T he heavy-set man was watching 
him in a surly gilence. 

“One of your customers, Arthur?” 
Carey said after a while. 

The red-faced man looked up. He 
had a tired look on his face. He 
said dryly, “l’il be seein’ you, 
Carey.” 

Carey’s lips twitched, tightened 
under narrowed eyes. “Perhaps you 
will, Arthur,” he said, 

The door closed. Carey darted to 
thè phone, jiggled it impatiently and 
snapped a number. His strong fin¬ 
gerà drummed restlessly on thè glass 
table-top. 

Police Headquarters answered. 
He got hold of Lieutenant Horri- 
gan. “Hello, Tom,” he said tersely. 
“Mike. Listen, Tom, l’m over at thè 
Plaza. ‘Angel’ Morelli’s just, been 
knocked off in thè lobby bere. No 
trace of thè killer. . . . Neither did 
I; he must bave just got in. . . . 
Tom, there’s something big up . . . 
I went up to his room and looked 
through his stuff. Nothing there. 
I poked around some more and I 
got a whiff—tea, The butt was on 
thè ash-'tray. Well, just then thè 
phone rings and who is it but Ar¬ 
thur Dunn. l’m pretty positive he 


didn’t know thè Angel had been 
murdered.. I was watching him 
closely, and he was surprised, all 
right. Well, I tried to get some 
kind of a lead—I didn’t get thè con¬ 
nection—a locai dope king calling 
on a Chicago big shot. I cracked 
blind about thè marijuana, but he 
called me. He knew I didn’t bave 
a thing on hiip, and I couldn’t hold 
him; he’d be out on a writ in an 
hour and all l’d get for my trouble 
would be thè berry. Well, I can’t 
teli yet, There was a number writ- 
ten on thè phone, but that don’t 
mean it hasn’t been there for weeks. 
Look it up anyway, thè exchange 
sounds like it might be a lead, and 
find out thè address. ... No. You 
better send somebody up bere; 
O'Toole will do, in case any calls 
come in. I think l’il look in on 
Arthur’s joint, thè Louisian, If 
there’s anything going on some one 
of thè hopheads and haybumers that 
make a hangout of that place ought 
to be able to tip me off.” 

He hung up and swung his big 
frame out of thè room. 

He took thè subway downtown 
and thought about thè Idlling, 
Marijuana, Astragalus, Montar, 
Tea, Muggles. A few years back al- 
most unknown in thè city. Now, 
thanks to thè hegira of hot musi- 
cians and hot bands from Chicago, 
all too common. 

T he purjgent heavy cigarettes 
with their peculiar intoxicatioB, 
were said not to be habit-forming. 
They gave to thè smoker a feeling 
of ineffable softness, of velvet walls 
and cushioned floors—a world of 
eiderdown through which he fioated 
languidly, jarred by thè faintest 
noise, his mind focused like an enor- 
mous microscope on thè object of 
his particular attention with a con- 
centration that excluded everything 
else. 
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Musicians, wliexi they were on 
thè weed, seemed to themselves to 
be playing with a brilliance that 
exceeded all known interpretation. 
A measure of eighth-notes loomed 
gigantic, enormous. The player 
studied each note individually, tak- 
ing, it seemed, hours to play it, and 
hearing thè tone of his instrument 
as rapturous, surpassing. 

The story that thè marijuana 
weed was not habit-forming was re-t 
sponsible in part for thè swiftness 
with which it was taken up. Dizzy 
dames in apartment parties were 
always ready for a new thrill. 

Somebody was making a nice lit¬ 
tle cleanup, and thè narcotic squad 
was running around tearing its 
hair. 

T he Club Louisian, in thè hands 
of Arthur Dunn, thè locai dope 
king, had been everj hing from 
Chink joint to g 3 T) night club. Just 
now a Greek manager was doing 
pretty well by his boss with a locai 
“hot” band and a floor show that got 
fancy notices from columnists-about- 
town. 

Carey climbed thè stairs without 
holding on to thè red plush banis- 
ter cord. The headwaiter met him 
with a bow, a white shirt and a 
handful of menus. Carey said, “Put 
me near thè music.” 

The headwaiter led thè way 
around tables to thè bandstand—a 
golden Shell.' Couples were leaning 
aerosa tables under soft lights—a 
sleek-haired youth with a washed- 
out blonde, a sprinkling of fat 
drummers and ladies to take them, 
a corn-fed party of four, thè men 
drunk, thè women giggling. 

Carey was barely seated when 
thè Greek carne over. “Good eve- 
ning. What’s it gonna be, Carey?” 

Carey shook his head, looked up. 
“Nothing, thanks, Nick. How’s 
business?” 


The Greek shrugged. “Thìs un- 
employment—” he began. 

Carey put up his hands. “Don’t 
start that, Nick.” He grinned with 
white, strong teeth. “Arthur got 
back yet?” 

The Greek shook his head. A 
waiter signaled him and he said: 
“Excuse me.” 

Carèy looked around. The place 
was full. The band was blasting. 
He nodded meaningly to thè first 
alto, indicating a near-by table. 

The band finished the set, blew 
a fanfare sign-off, and the floor 
cleared. Two or three of the mu¬ 
sicians got down off the stand and 
sat in the nearest booth. The first 
alto carne over, walking slowly. He 
was a flat-chésted lad in a dirty 
dress shirt. The silk of his lapels 
was shiny. 

“Sit down,” Carey said. He 
waved a hand at a chair. 

The man started, though Carey, 
had not spòken loudly. He eyed thè 
chair as if it were a mountain, 
moved over to it like a man in sleep 
and sat into it as if it were eider- 
down. 

Carey was watching him. “On 
the weed, huh?” he murmured. 

The musician’s eyes closed. He 
seemed as one who had just suf- 
fered a great bereavement. 

Carey leaned over. “Listen, 
Petey, what’s going on?” 

T he sallow-faced youth looked up. 
“Why, nothin’. Why?” 

"A guy from the Windy City got 
smoked out in the Plaza tonight. I 
found a muggle in his room. I 
come in bere and the whole band’s 
tea’d up tonight. Don’t teli me—I 
can see it in your faces.” 

The youth put up thin fingers. 
They played with the saxophone 
strap hanging from his neck. 

“Come on,” Carey growled, “spit 
it out.” 
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The youth revolved his head very 
slowly and looked furtively at thè 
bandstand. Carey said grimly, 
'‘First thing I know—^you guys get- 
tìng muggled up every night—^we’ll 
be having another epidemie of 
stolen cars/' 

The youth’s brows scowled an 
agonized plea for silence. 

Carejr grumbled, “All right, talk, 
then.” 

The youth leaned over slowly. He 
said in a dreamy voice, “The price 
of muggles is dropped 'way down. 
That’s why thè boys is all on thè 
:weed tonight. There’s a gang in 
town putting out tea cheaper than 
you can order it from Chi.” 

T he piano tinkled. The youth 
sighed, said, “I gotta beat it 
now, thè show’s going • on.” He 
Erose and floated back to thè stand, 
obviously relieved. 

Carey sat there. The lights went 
out and thè band eased into a very 
slow blues. A pretty brunette eame 
out onto thè floor into thè white 
spot. She wore a black velvet eve- 
ning dress, cut low enough and 
tight enough to show that she was 
young, had a lovely figure, and not 
enough modesty to keep warm. 

She growled into thè hotcha 
chorus. Carey studied her out of 
narrowed eyes that held a thought- 
ful gleam. The girl had a trace of 
southern accent. Not locai. The 
band was playing their heads off 
for her. A husky, passionate voice. 

She finished with a toss of black, 
tangled hair; poised, for a moment, 
arms outstretched ; then her red, 
parted lips broke into a smile of 
thanks and she scurried off thè 
floor. 

She had started up thè aisle be- 
tween thè rows of tables when a 
party of four men entered, cold and 
breathing hard from thè out-of- 
doors. Three of thè men were un¬ 


der twenty-five, carefully dressed. 
The fourth man was older. He 
handed thè coat girl a blue belted 
topcoat with a velvet celiar, a derby 
hat, lemon gloves and a black silk 
muffler. 

The headwaiter carne up, bowing. 
Two of thè younger men were talk- 
ing together. A third looked over 
thè crowd, rubbing cold hands. The 
older man was busy with thè head¬ 
waiter. 

The girl who had been singing 
stopped short half-way up thè aisle 
and slid into a vacant booth. She 
sat for a moment frozen, not even 
turning her head. Then she reached 
out a slim white hand and snapped 
off thè small pink silk-shaded table 
light. 

The headwaiter led thè men to 
seats near thè band. They passed 
thè booth. The girl had her face 
in her ringed hands, rubbing it as if 
she were tired. One of thè men 
looked idly over at thè darkened 
booth. He did not stop. The four 
took steats and thè girl slid out un- 
observed. 

T he floor show finished. Carey 
called over thè saxophone player. 
“Say, Petey, who’s thè girl?” 

“The singer you mean?” 

“Yeah. Who is she? Where’s she 
from? What’s her racket?” 

“Why—^name’s Lucilie De Lyle. 
New girl. Blew in last week and 
asked to sing a couple of songs. 
Nick hired her on thè spot. The 
leader tried to make a play for her, 
but she don’t doublé, I guess.” 

Carey’s heavy shoulders hunched. 
“Find out more about her. What 
her right name is. Where she’s 
from. What she’s doing in town. 
Who are those guys just carne in? 
E ver see them before?” 

The youth turned a pallid face. 
“I wasn’t payin’ attention.” He 
studied thè group. They were lean- 
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ing forward aerosa thè table talk- 
ing. “They’re new in bere, I think.” 
He revolved his head slowly back. 
“1 don’t remember seein’ ’em.” 

Carey got up, went loward thè 
door, past their table. He did not 
appear to look at thè men. The 
leader was talking earnestly. He 
had black irizzy hair, carefully 
slicked down, smooth, olive skin, a 
nose that had been mended, and a 
wide mouth with white, even teeth. 
The three punks were eating it up. 

C AREY went to a phone booth in 
thè hallway, called Headquarters, 
and got Lieutenant Horrigan. “Tom. 
Mike. What’d you find out on that 
phone number I gave you? On Co¬ 
lumbus Avenue? Eh? What num¬ 
ber again? Oh, thè Flemish Arma, 
yeah. Well, l’m at thè Louisian, 
and thè whole band is tea’d up. The 
price of muggles has taken a big 
drop and thè boys are all on thè 
weed. It looka like a price war. 
l’ve a hunch Arthur is mixed up in 
it but I haven’t got thè connection 
yet. Yeah, but wait. There’s four 
new hoods just blew in bere and 
one of ’em looks familiar. Now if 
thè boys bave been buying thè stufi 
locally instead of sending to Chi for 
it, what does that mean to you? A 
gang war. Right. Yeah, but why 
would Arther go up to that room if 
he had put thè finger on thè guy? 
He didn’t even know about thè mur¬ 
der. That’s proven by thè fact that 
he carne up to thè room. Otherwise 
he’d bave known it was somebody 
else on thè phone. The Angel was 
expecting him, too, he didn’t even 
give his name. Who did thè kill- 
ing? Your guess is as good as 
mine. Send over a coupla guys to 
keep an eye on these mugs. l’m 
going out to take a look at that 
hotel. Right away.’’ 

He hung up, slid back thè door 
and stepped out of thè booth. 


In ten minutes thè two plain- 
clothes men arrived. Carey gave 
them instructions, went downstairs 
and fiagged a cab. 

The Flemish Arms was a broken- 
down hostlery on Columbus Avenue. 
Carey walked across thè dingy lobby, 
deserted except for a smoke who 
lounged on a rickety oak bench be- 
low an annunciator. Behind thè 
desk a thin man of about fifty with 
a bulbous nose was digging at his 
lower teeth with a toothpick. 

Carey nodded, leaned over thè 
desk. “I want to examine thè reg- 
ister.’’ He flashed his shield. 

The man twisted thè hook around, 
pushed it forward. Carey skimmed 
through thè names, running a homy 
forefinger down thè scrawled page. 

At a switchboard around thè cor¬ 
ner of thè office a fat blonde was 
reading a confession mag. Carey 
went over, lifted his gray felt hat. 
The blonde put down thè mag, 
smiled. Her fingere lifted one of 
thè phones from her ear, and she 
looked up, attentive. 

Carey picked up thè record sheéts, 
“l’il just glance over these, sister." 

The blonde looked questioningly 
at thè red-nosed man who nodded 
confirmation. Carey’s eyes scanned 
thè numbers. Nine sheets down he 
found that two days before thè oc- 
cupant of room 307 had called thè 
Plaza. 

H e went over to thè register 
again. Room S07 was as- 
signed to Mr. Louis Di Salva of 
Chicago. 

Carey went back to thè phone, 
gave thè blonde a number. In a 
moment she pulled up a plug and 
indicated a booth with it. Carey 
went in Number 3 and talked with 
Lieutenant Horrigan. “Tom. Mike 
again. l’m at thè Flemish Arms. 
Look up a guy that calls himself 
Louis Di Salva. l’il hold thè wire.” 
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He swung from foot to foot, 
knocking heels. The diaphragm 
scratched again. “Hello. Yeah, 
that’s thè guy. Dope, eh? Better 
bave Mooney and Hasbrouk pulì in 
those four at thè Louisian for ques- 
tioning, if they’re stili there. Try 
and get thè boys on thè phone. l’il 
try another angle and cali you. 
’By.” 

Carey took a cab over to Hunt¬ 
ington Avenue. Arthur Dunn’s ac- 
tivities included thè drug store that 
was a blind for thè biggest single 
bootlegging and dope retali business 
in thè city. 

T he clock outside said quarter of 
One. Carey went inside. The 
store was empty. He waited 
around, glancing up at shelves filled 
with colored bottles, bright pack- 
ages, and paper-covered nostrums. 
No one carne to wait on him. 

He tapped on thè glass case. A 
puzzled look carne into his eyes. He 
lifted thè door in thè prescription 
counter and went behind thè high 
shelves of imitation mahogany filled 
with glass-stoppered bottles hearing 
on gold rectangles thè names of 
drugs. 

The back room was empty. A 
green tin-shaded bulb threw a cene 
of white light on thè desk littered 
with papers. Carey hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, then took three or four steps 
toward thè desk. 

His rubber heel slipped, his foot 
shot from under him and he clutched 
wildly at thè edge of thè desk. He 
fought for his balance, regained it, 
let air out of his lungs in a long 
breath. 

He looked down. A dark pool in 
thè shadow of thè desk caught stray 
reflections. A man’s shoes, trouser 
legs, stuck out from beneath thè 
desk. 

Carey dug for his fiash, sprayed 
light on thè form. 


It was Arthur Dunn. Carey rec- 
ognized thè suit. 

Carey’s eyes widened. He looked 
up slowly, glanced around thè 
shadowy office. He went slowly out 
thè doorway to thè front of thè 
store, his brows lined and furrowed 
in thought. He picked up thè re- 
ceiver of a pay-station phone, called 
Headquarters. 

He carne out of thè booth, returned 
to thè office, and went over thè 
floor very carefully with his flash. 
Near thè desk, in a waste basket, a 
bright card that had held paper 
matches caught his eye. He lifted 
it out. The imprint read, “Club 
Louisian.” He could even see thè 
face powder on it, let alone smeli 
it. 

A door creaked. He reached his 
right hand inside his coat front, 
went to thè partition and shot a 
glance around. It was a cab driver 
that wanted a pack of cigarettes. 
Carey took off his hat, made thè 
sale ; thè man went out. Carey went 
over to thè Street door, locked it and 
dimmed thè light by means of thè 
Chain hanging suspended from a 
milky glass globe overhead. 

H e went into thè phone booth, 
snapped a number. “Hello ! 
Hello!” He put a big fist over thè 
transmitter and cursed thè Service. 
“Hello, Club Louisian? Let me talk 
to Nick. Never mind if he is. Teli 
him Carey wants him in a hurry! 

“Hello, Nick! Do you see Dan 
Mooney around there anywhere? 
How long ago? Never mind. Listen, 
where’s that girl that sings for you 
staying at? I mean thè one with 
thè black hair and thè southern ac- 
cent. Yeah, that’s thè one. All 
right, l’il hold it, but make it fast. 
Hemenway Street, what number 
again? Okay. 'Night, Nick.” 

He went outside, blew his whistle. 
A couple of cabs almost collided. 
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Patrolman Quinn carne up puffing, 
his night stick out. 

. “John,” Carey said, “Arthur 
Dunn’s been blown to pieces inside 
there. Watch thè joint till thè 
morgue bus gets through, will you?” 
He wheeled. 

“Cab!” 

The cabbie pulled in to thè curbing. 
Carey gave a Hemenway Street 
number, got in. 

T he cab stopped outside a brick 
apartment. Carey got out, told 
thè cabbie to wait, went up granite 
steps, and scanned thè list of names 
under thè brass mail boxes. 

He rang thè janitor’s bell. When 
no answer was forthcoming, he 
jammed a finger on thè button and 
kept it there. A distant voice 
squawked angrily, “Hello!” 

Carey shot back, “What number is 
Miss De Lyle’s suite?” 

“Ain’t nobody by that name bere.” 
Carey called back through thè 
mouthpiece, “This is a police officer, 
come up.” 

A minute later a sallow-faced man 
in a gray flannel bath robe and 
spiky, greasy hair standing up on 
one side of his head appeared from 
a door at thè end of thè hallway, 
and opened thè plate-glass door to 
thè hall. Carey addressed him. “Fm 
looking for a girl with black hair, 
sort of a good-looking girl—'round 
twenty-five. Talks with southern 
accent—” 

“Oh, you mean Mrs. Di Salva.” 
“That’s right. What number?” 
The man ran bony fingers through 
his mop. “She’s got thè front 
suite on thè third floor. Say, there 
ain’t goin’ to be no trouble, is 
there?” 

“I guess not. Got your keys?” 
They mounted three flighta—there 
was no elevator. Carey stopped in 
front of thè door. “This it?” The 
janitor nodded. Carey knocked. 


A woman’s voice called, “Who’s 
there?” 

Carey answered, “Police officer.” 

A shot from within split thè 
panel. No report, just a ragged 
hole in thè varnished wood. 

Carey shoved thè dazed janitor 
back, got out of range behind thè 
corner of thè stair just as another 
bullet raked thè banister. 

A door at thè other end of thè 
corridor opened and a woman looked 
out, her hair in braids. 

“Get back in there; do you want 
to get killed!” Carey gasped. He 
brandished his revolver at her. The 
woman almost fell inside thè door. 

Carey dug in a pocket, produced 
his whistle, handed it to thè janitor. 
“Here, go outside on thè Street and 
blow that thing until cops come. 
And don’t get lead poisoning from 
that window.” 

The man scurried downstairs. 

Carey called out, “Come out nice 
or rii start blasting!” 

A slug split thè panel. Splinters 
flew. 

Carey ran down a flight. He 
found a mop in a broom closet. He 
got out his flash, unscrewed thè 
bulb until thè floor was in darkness. 
He went up thè stairs and reached 
across thè hall with thè mop handle 
at thè frosted bulb that illuminated 
that floor. It smashed with a little 
pop, leaving thè hallway almost 
completely dark. 

C AREY propped his flash on thè 
mop so that its rays shone di- 
rectly on thè splintered door. He 
stepped back into thè surrounding 
darkness, raised his revolver and 
put three slugs in thè lock. 

The door swung back. 

The black-haired girl was stand¬ 
ing in thè light, a small revolver 
with silencer in her hand. Carey 
fired at thè gun, missed it, and 
ducked behind thè wall. The girl 
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pumped three shots at thè flashlight 
and Emashed it. 

Carey rushed thè doorway. He 
heard thè trigger click on thè empty 
chamber, dove forward as thè girl 
flung thè revolver at his face, and 
drove her, off balance, back against 
thè Wall. 

N AILS like knives dug at his 
cheeks, clawed for his eyes, The 
girl was like a maniac ; she screeched, 
cursed, dug at his face. Carey, his 
head down, his arms up, felt her 
nails dig his cheeks, clutch savagely. 
He roughed her, shoving her side- 
ways and jamming her right arm 
up behind her shoulders. In her 
fury, Bhe would bave let him break 
it. 

Footsteps pounded on thè stairs. 
A stocky cop with a thin-lipped 
mouth ran panting into thè room, 
revolver level. The scared-face jani- 
tor peered from behind thè stair 
well. 

“For God’s sake, Jimmie," Carey 
gasped, “bave you got a set of 
manacles for this—” he broke off. 

Patrolman Jimmie IJegan dug out 
a pair of cuffs. Together thè two 
men manacled thè shrieking, blaz- 
ing-eyed woman. Regan stepped 
back, looked at her. “She’s plenty 
junked up,” he said, breathing hard. 
The girl glared at him. She lay 
down and began screeching, kicking 
and biting at thè manacles with her 
small, Sharp teeth. 

Carey gasped, “Got to leave you 
with her, Jimmie.” He picked up 
thè small revolver thè woman had 
dropped, shoved it Into his pocket, 
picked up his flash, glanced at thè 
bullet riddled reflector and tossed 
it down again. He took thè stairs 
three at a time. 

The cab was waiting, motor idling. 
He got in. At his direction thè cab 
shot into Massachusetts Avenue, 
crossed Huntington, kept on over a 


railroad bridge and slowed left into 
Columbus Avenue. 

A block from thè Flemish Arms 
Carey got out, paid thè driver. He 
kept his eyes on thè door of thè 
hotel. 

A paper store on thè corner dis- 
played thè blue bell of a phone sign. 
He went inside, strode into thè 
green, tin-lined booth, closed thè 
door. His nickel bonged. 

“Tom. Mike. Send up thè pung 
and half a dozen tough reserves. 
l’m at thè Flemish Arms. Yeah, 
it’s a pinch, and a tough one. And 
teli ’em to hurry, for God’s sake, 
Tom. It means lives.” 

He chafed outside thè store, 
watching thè door of thè hotel. 
People looked at him as they passed. 
He put his hand up to his face. It 
carne away covered with blood. He 
got out a handkerchief and patted 
thè cuts. They stung, and his eyes 
watered. 

He was blinking his eyes when he 
saw a cab roll up to thè door of thè 
Flemish Arms and Ave men get out. 
He shot across thè Street and took 
thè steps at three leaps before thè 
men could stop him. At thè door 
he stood, blocking entrance. 

O NE of thè mugs who had got out 
of thè car carne muscling up thè 
stone steps. He looked up, saw 
Carey’s bulk in thè doorway, hesi- 
tated. 

Carey said, “No, you don’t, Leo.” 
The other four men carne running 
up. One of them said, “It’s Carey.” 

“Yes, it’s Carey,” thè man in thè 
doorway said, his jaw locked, his 
lips tight, unrelenting. “Now 
back!” 

A big man with undershot jaw 
rasped, “We don’t back ior nobody 

tonight! Those - got Arthur 

We don’t—” 

Carey dragged his gun. The men 
on thè steps below him hesitated. 
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The door behind Carey shoved him 
forward. A shot roared and one of 
thè men on thè steps pitched for¬ 
ward on thè granite, slipped, and 
rolled down into thè slush of thè 
sidewalk. 

Off his balance from thè shove, 
Carey caught a glimpse of thè Chi¬ 
cago gunman who had fired, saw 
him walk forward two steps and 
sway with a slug in his belly. 

The live men in front were seek- 
ing shelter behind thè cabs in front 
of thè hotel. A terrified driver 
hunched on thè further running- 
board of his cab. 

Lead smacked granite posts, 
snarled after fugitives, rang on fen- 
ders. The men in thè Street were 
entrenched now, returning thè lire 
from rods that crashed and flamed. 

One of thè gangster^ pouring out 
thè door saw Carey, rcd in hand, 
and opened fire. Carey blew his 
brains out. No one noticed. 

A man carne out thè door and 
flattened himself behind a stone pil¬ 
lar. His automatic barked stead- 
ily, spewing lead all around thè 
cabs in front. A man screamed. 

C AREY heard a bullet whit over 
his head and crash thè piate 
glass. A gong sounded up thè Street. 
The reserves. 

A man carne through thè lobby, 
automatic in hand, his even teeth 
showing in a snarl, his mended nose 
twisted sideways. 

Carey, a savage light in his eyes, 
went for him through thè shattered 
window. 

The man saw him, lifted thè au¬ 
tomatic. Carey ducked behind a pil¬ 
lar. Bullets chipped plaster, floury 
dust. Carey felt a stunning blow at 
his left shoulder. He jerked up his 
gun, took swift aim, and squeezed thè 
trigger. He saw thè man sway for¬ 
ward, topple and slam forward on 
his face to lie, a limp hulk, on thè 


frayed carpet, red now with thè 
first drops. 

And then he saw that there were 
no more. 

C AREY carne diffidently into Head- 
quarters. He tried to hide thè. 
arm behind thè desk. Sergeant Duane 
was making a notation on thè Met¬ 
ter; he looked up at Carey over 
silver-rimmed spectacles. He was a 
stout, florid man with fiat, silver- 
gray hair. 

“Well, well!” he chortled, “thè 
fair-haired boy—” 

Carey slouched thè arm further 
out of sight. Duane saw thè sling 
then. 

He held out his arms in burlesque, 
“My hero!” 

Carey fought a grin and growled, 
“Two sons working and a girl in thè 
convent, and he stili acts like a ten- 
year-old kid—” 

“Crowley, O’Toole,” Duane called, 
paying no attention. “He’s here!” 

“All right, you buse,” Carey 
scowled. “Wait till thè next raid. 
You’ll die of thirst before I slip you 
a drop.” 

Crowley carne out grinning. He 
was a rangy cop, with bright red 
hair clipped dose. “Where is he?” 
he chuckled. 

Carey grumbled, “You guys —" 
They let him go upstairs finally. 
Lieutenant Horrigan roared, “Come 
in!” to Carey’s knock. At sight of 
Carey he sat back. “Oh,” he ex- 
claimed, “I thought it was a crimi¬ 
nal.” 

Carey was sidling. He couldn’t 
keep thè arm out of sight, but he 
was trying to make it as inconspic- 
uous as possible. A futile hope. 
Horrigan saw it. 

“How’s thè shoulder?” , 

“All right,” Carey slurred over it. 
“How’s thè dame?” 

Horrigan’s eyes twinkled. “She’s 
fine, Mike. She was asking for you.” 
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He looked at Carey’s cheeks and 
began to laugh. 

“What happened?” Carey pressed. 
He tried to pass it off on his dig- 
nity. “Did she teli all?” 

S HE did, then,” Horrigan said. 

He was from Kildare. “1 brought 
her down thè bindJes this morning, 
and I thought she’d claw my hands 
off, she was that eager—” 

“Start at thè beginning,” Carey 
reminded him. “I missed some of 
this.” 

“Well,” Horrigan began, tilting 
thè swivel chair back and sitting in 
thè angle, “of course she wouldn’t 
say a word when Jimmy brought 
her in. We shut right down on her 
—not a grain. She was pretty well 
coked up and it held her for a little 
while, but she got thè chatters and 
cold sweats this morning and began 
saying she didn’t want to live. 

“It all boils down to this; She 
shot thè Angel. He used to give 
her those muggle cigarettes when 
she worked in his club in Chi. Told 
her they weren’t habit-forming, not 
like regolar dope. She says all thè 
muggles that come out of Chi are 
saturated- with hasheesh first, to 
bring return business.” 

Carey swore. “The dirty—!” 

“She was only a kid,” Horrigan 
went on. “She had a reai voice 
then, and might bave gone far. She 
found out she was a junkey and she 
swore she’d kill thè man that gave 
her thè habit. 

"This Louis Di Salva was hang- 
ing around. He was an up-and- 
coming kind of guy, and she heard 
rumors he was next in line. I guess 
she sort of fell for him, maybe be- 
cause he was thè Angel’s logicai 
success<y. 

“Well, Arthur’s orders began to 
drop off bere, and thè Angel found 
out he was ordering direct from 
Mexico, taking thè long profìt. The 


Angel carne on from Chi with a 
gang of tough gunmen, including 
this Di Salva. The girl carne, too, 
but thè Angel didn’t Iniow about 
that. 

“Di Salva’s racket was to burap 
off thè Angel and go back to Chi as 
mokker himself. I guess he was 
using thè girl for a sucker. He 
kept her pretty weU junked up. 

“Well, she waited for thè Angel in 
his room all one evening with a lit¬ 
tle .22 with a silencer. 

“While she was waiting for him 
to show she smoked those muggles 
to keep her nerve up. She must 
bave got pretty crazy. 

“It seems Arthur and thè Angel 
had come to an agreement. Ar¬ 
thur was to get a bigger cut, and 
thè Angel was to cali off thè guns. 
There was more to it besides, but 
that’s thè way it worked out. 

“Well, thè girl carne downstairs 
just as thè dance was letting out. 
She saw thè Angel sitting on that 
circular seat in thè lobby and she 
says she just saw red. She was 
sane enough to notice that women 
were crowding past thè Angel’s 
knees, and he didn’t look up to see 
their faces. She went over in a 
corner, put thè rod up her left 
sleeve, then she edged around thè 
seat on thè Angel’s right, sort of 
Corning up behind him. When she 
got right on top of him, she leaned 
her body dose so he couldn’t see 
her face without straining his neck 
to look up. She stuck thè rod at his 
coat and pulled thè trigger. 

T here was so much going on— 
so many people chattering and 
so on—that nobody noticed thè pop 
cough. She carne down to thè club 
and went to work. She hadn’t told 
Di Salva she was working. She 
could use thè money, and he wouldn’t 
bave liked it. When he carne in she 
got scared stiff. She sneaked right 
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out and didn’t come back to collect 
ber wages. 

“There were live more gunmen 
back in thè room at thè Flemish 
Arme playing carde. They heard 
of thè Angel’s murder before their 
pale in thè Louisian. They went 
righi out and got Arthur. Unfor- 
tunately for thè girl, she stopped in 
at Arthur’s to get a few bindles on 
her way back to thè room. She says 
she smoked a cigarette and threw 
that match cover in thè basket. It 
had been in her handbag with a 
powder compact. The compact carne 
open and that’s how thè powder got 
on thè matches. 

Of course Arthur’s gang didn’t 
Waste any time either when they 
heard about thè murder. They then 


went to thè Flemish Arms—” 

There was a knock. Horrigan sat 
up, roared, “Come in!” 

Reese, thè sandy - complexioned 
younger patrolman that had been at 
thè Plaza, pushed open thè door. 
He rushed over to Carey. “What’s 
this about you getting a month’s 
leave—?” 

Horrigan growled. “Damn you, 
Reese, I was going to surprise him.” 

Reese looked Carey up and down, 
grinned. “Lucky dog. A great 
racket, this hero stuff; how do you 
do it, Carey?” He turned to Horri¬ 
gan. “And he gets off with only a 
scratch—” 

“Scratch, bell,” Carey growled. 
“Look at that shoulder. Brand new 
suit. Only worn two weeks—” 


*‘Murder! Murder!** Carne a Voice Over thè Wire^ 

And then thè line went dead—its ominous click 
starting a grim and ghastly drama of ruthless crime 
and hlood-curdling mystery 
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Featured in Next Month’s THRILLING 
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yVhen a Man*s Right, He Doesn*t Need Guns or 
Knives, Said Ed King—and Then Set 
Out to Prove It 


A ‘^Speed Demon’* Story 

By BARRY BRANDON 

Author of “The Yellow Deaths,” “Staeked Carde," etc. 


E dward KING, now a month 
with thè Blj^he Detective 
Agency—which had grown 
from nothing to its present immi- 
nence largely because of thè “speed- 
demon” activities of this same Ed¬ 
ward King, to thè end that it waa 
practically a part of thè police force, 
—crouched against thè wall, facing 
thè Cestus. He had given thè name 
to thè huge, red-jawed police dog 
which he had captured on his first 
brush with thè enemies of society 


whose activities brought dough into 
thè Blythe coffers. 

King had all but won thè dog 
over and now was training him. 

Not believing in guns or knives, 
but in thè power of his two good 
fists, King did not feel that in train¬ 
ing thè Cestus to perform against 
evildoers he was going against his 
own code. Rules which he applied 
to himself need nòt app!y to thè 
Cestus. A dog was a dog, and this 
baby was a tough one. With King’s 
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training thè Cestus could snatch a 
gangster baldheaded. 

As thè Cestus crept forward on his 
stomach, growling deep in his 
throat—a growl of sheer pleasure— 
thè door opened behind King and 
Greta Haines entered. She was 
Blythe’s secretary, for whom King 
was making a play. She was a 
good egg, and worth making a play 
for. 

“Lord,” she said, “1 hate that 
pooch !” 

The Cestus growled and launched 
himself, and King caught him about 
thè neck, held him dangling—and 
stili growling. 

“He’s a baby of a fighter, Hon,” 
said King. “What’s up?” 

B OSS wants you. It’s something 
about Petersen, who went after 
thè Giordano mob. Boss’s kinda 
worried, I think. He wants you to 
come right over.” 

"Okay. Kiss?” 

"When I know you better!” 

King grinned as he walked to- 
ward Blythe’s office. 

“They’re not afraid of guns and 
knives, Blythe,” said Ed King, as 
thè Cestus crouched in one corner 
while King strode to and fro in thè 
office of thè Blythe Detective 
Agency, hands clasped behind his 
back. “Guns and knives are thè 
weapons of cowards. They can run 
from both of them. They can’t run 
from thè weapons that God gave 
men with guts — thè fists of guys 
that know how to use ’em.” 

“Now, now. Ed; you’re all 
wrought up,” said Blythe soothingly. 
"1 know how you feel about send- 
ing young Petersen against that new 
out-of-town mob that just blew in. 
Maybe I shouldn’t bave done it, 
but you were out on a case and he 
thought he could handle it. He was 
trained in thè Marine Corps as an 
expert riffe and pistol shot. He 


knows all thè tricks of jujutsu and 
ta chuen (Chinese art of jujutsu), 
and he had something else besides, 
better than all these. He believed 
in himself so much that I believed 
in him, too.” 

“Sending babies against gorillas!” 
snorted King. “1 don’t care how 
much of a man he is. He’s new to 
this racket. He’s a good kid, too. 
Everybody likes him. And he’s got 
guts. Why, when we had thè Tay¬ 
lor mob surrounded last week he 
did work enough for five men. He 
bore a charmed life. I wouldn’t be 
bere myself now if it hadn’t been 
for him. He pushed me out of thè 
way just as a gorilla cracked down 
on me. 

“I love him like a brother. So do 
a lot of guys in this outfit—and not 
one would see him go out on this job 
alone. That Giordano mob is poison. 
They talk lots and loud, but their 
brags are backed by guns and 
knives and a record of past per- 
formances to make thè blood run 
cold. Petersen’s a kid against such 
people—” 

“Cairn yourself. Ed,” said Blythe 
nervously. “When thè kid gets back 
you’ll see how foolish you’ve been 
to get worried. You’re borrowing 
trouble.” 

Ed King paused, looked straight 
at Blythe. Blythe started, for bere 
was a new Ed King—an Ed King 
with tears in his eyes. 

L ISTEN, Chief,” said Ed softly. 

“1 know that Giordano mob. 
They were operating in Chicago two 
years ago when I worked with thè 
coppers there on a case—oh, yeah, 
I know I didn’t teli you that!—in 
which New York was interested. I 
worked with Hi Kelly, thè squarest 
dick that ever pounded pavements. 
They caught him and tortured him. 
So, you see, Chief, I wanted thè 
Giordano mob myself.” 
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“Isn’t that what’s really eating 
you?” asked Blythe shrewdly. 

“Partly, yes, but not all. They’re 
thè scura of thè earth. l’d like noth- 
ing better than to starap thera out 
like a den of rattlesnakes.” 

Ed King carae to pause as frora 
outside sounded thè wailing of a 
claxon. It closely resembled thè 
sound of a police siren and was 
easily confused with that sound be- 
cause of thè fact that there carae 
also thè sound of just such a siren. 
The two sounds raingled in a paean 
of discord. One seeraed to be jeer- 
ing, thè other to be coraraanding. 
There was a sardonie rairth in thè 
noise of thè claxon, grira deterraina- 
tion in thè voice of thè siren. 

S OME drunk speeding past to 
prove how brave he is,” said 
Blythe. “The coppers’ll get hira:” 

“Dollars to doughnuts,” said King 
softly, his face suddenly as pale as 
death, his black eyes flashing deep 
fires, “that it’s deeper than that. It 
has soraething to do with Petersen.” 

“That’s an obsession with you, 
Ed,” said Blythe. 

But at exactly that raoraent, even 
as Bl 3 rthe, noting thè paling of thè 
face of Ed King—nicknaraed thè 
“Speed Deraon”^—recalled that a 
brave raan turns pale, a coward 
turns red in crises, thè outer door 
crashed open and a ghastly appari- 
tion sturabled in. The claxon had 
ceased its wailing and jeering. It 
had paused for thè raerest breath- 
ing space outside. Then it had gone 
on. 

Ed King’s fists carae forward as 
he hurled hiraself at thè apparition 
—to catch thè caricature as it fell. 
Cestus growled savagely frora his 
corner. 

“Petersen!” said King. “Lord, 
son, what bave they done to you?” 

It was hard to recognize in thè 
awful figure thè trini, iraraaculate 


person of Lars Petersen. Things 
had been done to hira. His face was 
torn and bleeding, as though it had 
been repeatedly raked by thè talons 
of some huge bird of prey. His 
clothing was alraost tom frora his 
torso, and his chest and stomach 
had been tom by thè sanie weapon 
which had gashed his face into a 
raask of horror. One of his eyes 
was closed. The other expressed 
untold horror. His lips, bloodless, 
strained, writhed back frora a 
bruised raouth frora which thè teeth 
were obviously raissing. 

Greta Haines screaraed and raced 
to thè outer office, fearful of faint- 
ing. 

“Giordano !” said Petersen, top- 
pling forward. “He says this is a 
warning. He won’t be raolested, he 
says. If anybody else bothers hira 
it’ll be worse next tirae. These 
marks don’t raatter, Ed—l’ve got 
three bullets in me. How l’ve lived 
this long—” 

He ended it there as Ed King, 
taut as a bowstring, with bell in his 
face, lowered thè stricken operative 
to thè floor. At thè sanie raoraent 
thè door swung inward in spite of 
thè protesta of thè doorraan there 
and thè roora filled with reporters 
avid for thè latest news. 

King did not care for thè press. 
He scarcely noticed thè reporters, 
though all papera were represented, 
frora thè screaraingest tabloid to thè 
raost conservative daily. 

H e was staring down at Lars 
Petersen and his lips were 
working. He noted that Petersen’s 
revolver was stili in its holster, as 
though he had never had an oppor- 
tunity to use it. His lips tightened. 

“WTiere are they, kid?” whispered 
Ed King. 

“Ever 3 rwhere, Ed.” Petersen’s 
voice was a whisper, too, but for a 
different reason. “They’re watch- 
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ing thè door right now. They’re 
many as thè leaves on thè trees. 
They’re going in for everything— 
kidnaping, dope, smuggling. They’ll 
get you if—” 

Petersen paused, gasping for 
breath. His face was a sweating, 
blood-streaked mask of agony, His 
bad eye opened for a moment, filled 
with misery and warning. 

‘‘They’ll get you, Ed,” he said. 

T HEN he writhed and twisted, 
while Blythe and thè reporters 
formed a circle about him and King 
knelt at his side, holding his Bag¬ 
ging head in strong arms. 

‘‘No, kid, they won’t,” said Ed 
softly. ‘‘Don’t worry. And what- 
ever they did to you they’ll be paid 
for. Where did they scrag you?” 

‘‘A house on West Tenth Street, 
between Seventh Avenue and thè 
Hudson. I don’t remember thè ex- 
act number, but there were French 
Windows—” 

There was a rattling in Petersen’s 
throat. Petersen’s head fell back 
and thè kid who had believed in 
himself so much was dead. Ed 
King seemed instantly to forget thè 
clay which had just been Lars Pet¬ 
ersen. He rose to his feet, ignoring 
thè reporters and turned to Bl 3 d;be. 

‘‘See, Blythe?” he said. ‘‘I told 
you—” 

‘‘Yeah, Ed, I know, but what can 
I do now?” Bl 3 rthe’s face was a 
sweaty mask of despair. “If you 
go it probably means another one 
like this—” 

One of thè reporters was bab- 
bling— 

“This means hell’ll break loose. 
You can’t kill a dick and get away 
with it.” 

All eyes were now turned on 
Blythe and King. The reporters 
knew King, knew him as an opera¬ 
tive who never used a gun, but 
whose fists were weapons of offense 


to strike terror to thè heart of thè 
bravest evildoer. 

“l’m going after ’em, Blythe.” 
King’s voice was a raven croak. 
“l’m not stopping until l’ve got 
Giordano himself. They can’t get 
away with it, see?” 

His voice did not rise in hysteri- 
cal excitement. He vras utterly 
cairn, though his face would never 
be whiter in his coffin. Veteran 
reporters mopped their foreheads 
of perspiration and thè on kept on 
babbling: 

“Heiril break loose! You can’t 
kill a dick—even a private one!” 

Stili Ed King did not seem to 
bear. He had even forgotten Greta 
Haines. 

He spoke directly to Blythe. 

“Well, Blythe?” 

“I wouldn’t stop you. Ed, but you 
can’t clean out thè Giordano mob 
with nothing but your fists. Bullets 
and knives travel faster and go 
deeper.” 

“Listen,” said King after a long 
pause, lifting his right fist for all 
to see. “l’m on thè side of thè law. 
I represent law and order. I am 
thè people, Blythe. Know what that 
does to me? It makes me invin- 
cible if I believe it. I do believe 
it. l’il prove it’s true. What dif- 
ference does it make about fists? 

T he mere fact that I am ‘in thè 
right arms my fists with—^with 
—^with thè cestus, Blythe. Ever read 
Roman history? The cestus was a 
mailed glove, Blythe. You could 
kill a man with it if you struck a 
lusty blow. I am a cestus, Blythe— 
me and my dog!—and l’m not stop¬ 
ping until—” 

The babbling reporter gasped and 
changed his tune. 

“The cestus !” he said. “Lord, 
what a story! I can see thè head- 
lines. ‘The Cestus Strikes!’ It’ll 
break in streamers— 
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"And its breaking may mean thè 
death of Ed King,” said Bls^the. 
“Don’t break thè story yet. It’ll 
warn Giordano that a man is after 
him, alone—except for a police 
dog.” 

“It’s a story, Blythe,” said thè re¬ 
porter. “And stories are more than 
lives. It breaks as soon as I can 
write it.” 

“You’d kill your own mother for 
a sensational yarn,” said Bljrthe. 

“Let ’em run it,” said King, not- 
ing thè reporters for thè first time. 
“1 want Giordano to know l’m after 
him. Keep somebody on thè phone 
bere and at your home. I may need 
help, I don’t think so, but if I 
do—” 

And without a backward glance 
Ed King turned and departed thè 
office. Reporters raced for tele- 
phones. Camera men snapped pic- 
tures of thè dead Petersen, pictures 
they would never publish, which 
would rest in their morgues for 
years to come. 

K ing—^ with Cestus trailmg— 
signaled a taxicab waiting at 
thè curb, half a block down thè 
Street. It carne up to thè curb and 
stopped with a grinding of gears. 
The driver swung open thè door. 
King’s head was turned aside as he 
stepped into thè car, snapping a 
curt message to thè driver to go 
down Seventh Avenue to West 
Tenth Street. 

King stepped into thè arms, lit- 
erally, of two men—and Cestus was 
left behind. 

“Hello, King, we meet again,” 
said one of thè men, shoving thè 
muzzle of an automatic into thè side 
of thè operative. “Remember what 
we did to Kelly in Chi? It isn’t 
anything to what we’ll do to you, 
rat. Don’t you know better than to 
fight Giordano?” 

King’s face did not change ex- 


pression as he looked at thè two 
gorillas on either side of him. His 
face was white, cold, and as hard as 
death itself. His lips were a firm, 
straight line. He glanced at thè 
driver, noted his license number. 

But maybe thè driver had puUed 
this with thè automatic against thè 
back of his neck. King knew that 
Cestus trailed. 

“You think a lousy gat’ll stop me 
from paying up your den of snakes 
for Hi Kelly and Petersen? Listen, 
fellow, nothing will stop me, see? 
l’m after Giordano.” 

“How’ll you get him with your 
belly fulla lead? Drive out to Long 
Island, cabby.” 

King’s lips writhed back from his 
teeth in a snarling grin. He ig- 
nored thè automatic thrust into his 
side. His hands moved with light- 
ning speed, faster than even these 
two had believed him capable of 
moving. His hands fastened at tlie 
backs of thè necks of his captors. 

He brought his hands together 
with all thè savage might of thè 
man who is strengthened by firm 
resolve and thè knowledge that he is 
in thè right. The heads of thè go¬ 
rillas carne together with an audi- 
ble crash. They sighed and relaxed. 
The automatic, unfired, with a re- 
laxing hand on thè trigger, fell to 
thè floor of thè cab. King ordered 
thè cabby to stop. The cabby said: 

“I had to. l’ve got a wife and 
kids and they meant business.” 

“Yeah—I know.” 

King moved swiftly. He pulled 
out manacles and fastened thè two 
gunmen together, wrist to wrist. 
The automatic he thrust into his 
waist band. 

S TOP at thè first uniformed cop- 
per, cabby,” said King. Cestus, 
who had followed, had crawled into 
thè tonneau—growling at thè uncon- 
scious men. 
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“Okay!” The cabby’s face was a 
study. "l’d hate to bave you lay 
hands on me, even in fun.” 

King grunted. “Yeah,” he said. 

The cab stopped at an intersec- 
tion. The cabby beckoned to a traf- 
fic officer. The uniform carne run- 
ning. 

Ed King dumped thè manacied, 
unconscious men out of thè ton¬ 
neau of thè cab. 

“Here,” he said, “is their gun. 
Maybe thè other has a gat, too. Hold 
’em and cali thè wagon. The charge 
is murder. Teli Blythe l’ve just 
started. l’m Ed King.” 

The copper’s eyes widened. 

“They’re calling an extra ai- 
ready,” he said. “All about some- 
body they cali thè Cestus.” 

B UT King was gone and thè cop- 
per was staring down at thè 
two half-dead killers whose fangs 
had been pulled. 

“Poor devils,” he said. “The seat 
will be hot.” 

The copper hadn’t seen Lars Pet- 
ersen as he staggered into thè 
agency to die, else he wouldn’t bave 
wasted his pity. 

Ed King drove on down Seventh 
Avenue toward West Tenth Street. 
His face was grim and hard. There 
was no fear in it. It never occurred 
to him that he might meet thè fate 
Giordano had meted out to Lars 
Petersen. He looked back as he 
heard a claxon. He had recognized 
it instantly—thè same claxon which 
had heralded thè fatai return of 
Petersen. In that car were thè men 
who had brought thè young opera¬ 
tive back—and their claxon was 
wailing a warning to Ed King him- 
self. 

His eyes narrowed slightly. He 
could see it all exactly as it had 
happened—thè long black car hear¬ 
ing thè dead Petersen to be dumped 
out at thè very door of agency 


Headquarters. The acme of defi- 
ance of all law and order. 

King’s fists closed so tightly that 
thè knuckles went dead white. He 
lifted his fist and blew his breath 
across thè white knuckles. 

Yes, thè car with thè claxon had 
passed agency headquarters, fol- 
lowed by coppers in a police car 
with screaming siren. The driver 
of thè black car had not feared even 
thè pursuing police, had dared to 
pause, with a dying man in thè 
tonneau, to dump that man into thè 
very arms of his comrades. 

King ground his teeth. 

“And now they’re telling me l'il 
be next,” he told himself. “Well, 
we’ll see—eh, Cestus? And I like 
thè cestus idea. I wonder what in- 
spired me to name him that? If 7 
only wore one! l’d like to drive 
their ratty faces right down their 
cowardly throats with a mailed fist. 
As it is—” 

His cab was drawing up to thè 
intersection of Seventh Avenue with 
West Tenth Street. King wasn’t 
going to expose thè innocent cabby 
to possible mobsters’ bullets. The 
cabby had already walked dose to 
death—and it wasn’t his job. His 
face was white now, for he guessed 
thè meaning of that blaring claxon. 
He had looked back to see thè black 
car hearing down. 

“l’il scram as soon as you say, 
boss,” said thè cabby. “I ain’t 
brave.” 

I THINK you are, but this isn’t 
your fight, son,” said King. 
“Read about it in thè papers an 
hour from nov/, or tonight. And 
listen, son, how do you feel, look- 
ing at me? As though you were 
looking at a man about to die?” 
The cabby grinned whitely. 
“Naw,” he said. “You look as 
though you carne of a long-lived 
family. And any guy that’ll bat out 
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two gorillas when one of 'em has a 
gat shoved into his side, ain’t—” 
“Scram,” said King, interrupting. 
“They’re pulling in to thè curb be- 
hind US. I don’t think they’ll shoof, 
but you never can teli. This mob 
has thè brass to do anything.” 

Ed King stepped from thè cab 
behind Cestus and stood on thè curb, 
apparently oblivious to three men 
who had quitted thè car in thè rear 
and were closing in on him. He 
was conscious of them, but did not 
seem to be. His hands were thrust 
deeply into thè side pockets of his 
coat. His eyes were narrowed, 
ominous. 

H e noted thè copper at thè inter- 
section, directing traffic. The 
man might as well be as far away 
as thè moon. Before Ed King could 
cali to him bullets would fly. They’d 
fly if he called. Ed King grinned 
wryly inside him. The copper could 
be on hand to pick up thè remains. 

The three men stepped up to 
King, ignoring thè growls of Cestus. 

One of them spoke ouf of thè side 
of his mouth. One was behind King, 
hand in coat pocket, eyes grim, face 
lowering. He looked what he was, 
a rat. Ed King noted thè faces of 
all of them without seeming to do 
so. One of thè men spoke. 

“Looking for somebody, Op?” 

Ed King looked at thè speaker. 
King was teetering back and forth 
on thè balls of his feet, stili with 
his hands in his pockets. 

“Yeah,” he said, "a house on West 
Tenth Street with French Windows. 
I want to talk to a fellow named 
Giordano.” 

"So? Well, we sort of thought 
so. Pedro Giordano sent us to meet 
you. Sort of guard of honor. How’ll 
you go, on your feet, or shall we 
carry you?” 

Ed King grinned and his grin 
yras like a death mask. He snapped 


thè growling Cestus ^o silence— 
bade him keep back. 

"l’il walk,” he said, “and I don’t 
need any bodyguard.” 

“Ya don't understand, fella,” said 
thè speaker, edging closer and press¬ 
ing something hard and round 
against Ed King’s stomach. "This is 
a bodyguard ya haveta take whether 
ya wanta or not.” 

Ed King was teetering back and 
forth. His campaign was mapped 
out. 

"And when ya bring yer hands 
onta ya pockets,” said thè spokes- 
man, "be sure they don’t hold any 
gats. l’m in better position to 
shoot than you’ll be.” 

“If you knew me,” sai^ Ed King 
softly, “you’d know I never pack a 
rod. I don’t need one, against yel- 
low-livered rats!” 

“No gats? A Sunday school 
student, huh? Gee, ain’t that nice? 
That makes it softer for us. Let’s 
get going. Jerry, drive down thè 
Street, slow. If anybody seems in- 
terested in thè car, step on it. We’ll 
met ya later at thè shack.” 

The black car moved away, al- 
most without sound. 

And Ed King moved, too, also 
without sound, so fast it was almosfc 
impossible to follow his movements. 
His two hands carne out of his 
pockets. His left hand swept down 
aerosa his body, deflecting thè muz- 
zle of thè automatic shoved against 
his belt. His right fist traveled a 
savage are, backed by every bit of 
strength, every bit of perfect bodily 
co-ordination, every righteous hatred 
Edward King had stored up inside 
him against men like this. 

H IS fist landed on thè face of thè 
speaker, squarely on thè bridge 
of thè nose. His automatic ex- 
ploded under thè nervous fingerà of 
thè gorilla. The man behind Ed 
King fell screaming. His hands 
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went to his stomach, dropping an 
automatic that carne out with his 
right hand when he dragged it 
forth, purely by reflex action, to 
cover his blasted abdomen. 

Cestus leaped forward, growling, 
to worry thè fallen man. 

As thè man ahead of Ed King 
took thè impact of thè most savage 
blow King had ever delivered, his 
face became a red smear. His eyes 
seemed to jump upward in his head. 
His nose smeared over his face. His 
lips were broken until thè teeth 
were exposed, white teeth which in- 
stantly became red. 

It was a little horrible, but Ed 
King remembered thè marks on thè 
face and body of Petersen and did 
not regret thè blow. He would bave 
multiplied it by ten and stili bave 
been unsatisfied. 

N OW he whirled on thè third of 
thè trio. 

“See?” he said grimly. “I don’t 
need a gat as long as rats carry 
’em. They shoot one another, and 
I don’t pulì any triggers I bave to 
regret. How’ll you bave it, fella? 
And thè pup gets thè last bite!” 

He saw thè copper come running, 
he blew a shrill Hast on thè whis- 
tle he clutched in his teeth. Crowds 
of people, oblivious to thè chances 
they might take of stopping wild 
bullets, were running to thè scene 
of thè fight. 

The third man started to lift his 
hands to his face. Wildly he looked 
about it, knew himself cornered. 
He dragged at his pocket—and Ed 
King lashed out at him with both 
fists. The left went to thè man’s 
stomach, so hard that King said 
later he could feel thè man’s back- 
bone with his knuckles. “It felt like 
jelly,’’ he said, “yellow jelly!” 

His right described an even briefer 
are than it had for thè first man, 
who now; rested supine on thè side- 


walk, utterly out, breathing with 
difiìculty because King’s fists had 
made such a mess of his face. The 
third man’s head seemed to spin on 
his shoulders as Ed’s right con- 
nected solidly with his chin. He 
fell as though he had been kicked 
by a mule, and his jaw hung open 
as though he gaped foolishly at 
something. 

Now thè crowd surrounded thè 
trio on thè sidewalk. 

They stared at Ed King—and thè 
crouching, growling Cestus—^and 
someone said: 

“The Cestus! This is him!” 

Ed didn’t explain Cestus was a 
dog. 

The copper carne running up. 

“Git back onta th’ way,” he 
roared. “Give ’em air. Let thè 
law handle it. Who are you, 
fella?” 

King grinned savagely, his grin 
like thè snarl of a wolf. 

“Didn’t you bear ’era say?” he 
demanded. “l’m thè Cestus! Ain’t 
that a laugh, and don’t you read thè 
newspapers?” 

The crowd carne closer, staring at 
Ed King and Cestus. King watched 
his opportunity as curiosity was 
turned on thè three men on thè side¬ 
walk. One of them would never 
move again. The others looked as 
though they had been through a 
sausage grinder. 

A S soon as attention had been 
riveted on thè dying man, King 
slipped through thè crowd. Plenty 
of coppers would be on hand soon, 
and as a matter of coursc all three 
mobsters would be taken in hand. 
Maybe headquarters would recog- 
nize thè work of Ed King and hold 
thè three for him. It didn’t matter 
anyhow. They were merely tools. 
He wanted Giordano. 

He turned into West Tenth Street. 
His eyes were fixed on thè Windows 
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on either side, searching out French 
Windows. There probably were not 
many. Any moment and he ex- 
pected bullets to start flying. Pet- 
ersen had said that thè followers of 
Giordano were as many as thè leaves 
on thè trees. 

They would know of thè two he 
had aiready manacled, of thè three 
back there at thè intersection of 
Seventh Avenue and West Tenth 
Street. He grinned wryly. 

‘Tt’ll give Giordano something to 
think about,” he said. “All right, 
Pedro, start strutting your stuff. 
Heel, Cestus! Do I bave to come 
righi into Giordano’s house before 
he moves?” 

H e heard a coughing sound—and 
something snapped past his 
face, smacked into a brick wall be- 
hind him. He tumed and saw thè 
hot lead loosen itself from thè hole 
it had made and drop to thè side- 
walk. 

“Uses a silencer,” he decided. 
“Yeah, and there are thè French 
Windows. Three blocks away. That 
buzzard can shoot. Humph!” 

Now Ed King did what seemed a 
foolhardy thing. He did it without 
so much as changing expression. He 
was unhurried, fotally unflustered. 
He started angling across thè Street 
toward thè house of thè French 
Windows, literally daring thè unseen 
marksman to shoot again. 

Of course thè fellow might bave 
nerves of steel. In that case Ed 
King took awful chances. But 
again. Giordano might like to bave 
King alive, to pay him up for thè 
five men who had fallen into thè 
hands of thè police because of King. 

There was one chance that Gior¬ 
dano might turn thumbs down and 
bave his gunmen drop Ed King in 
thè Street with a slug in thè heart. 
But Ed King remembered Petersen. 
“I feel as though if a slug went 


into my belly l'd spit it out and 
keep on moving. Giordano, you 
can’t drop me until l’ve paid you 
up for thè kid—and for Hi Kelly, 
gamest copper I ever worked with. 
None of your bullets got my name 
on ’em, fella.” 

Again he heard thè cough and Ed 
King knew his gunnery and marks- 
manship. An expert instructor in 
marksmanship could almost teli thè 
nervous tension a firer labored un¬ 
der, by thè sound of his weapon. 
The bullet sailed past, very close. 
Ed King looked behind him. 

There was no one in range—ex- 
cept thè crouching, advancing Ces-i 
tus—and some playing kids. King’s 
jaws hardened. 

“Don’t take chances with kids. 
Giordano,” apostrophized King, "or 
l’m afraid l’il never take you back 
to thè hot Seat. These hands of 
mine itch for you already. Better 
bave your gorilla make sure he 
doesn’t shoot wild!” 

But aside from that he had a 
keen sense of satisfaction as he 
lifted his eyes to those French Win¬ 
dows. The firer was uncertain. 
That added to his own danger in 
one way, for thè man might shoot 
to kill in very desperation of fear. 

Nonchalantly he stopped in thè 
center of thè Street and lighted a 
cigarette. He knew that plenty of 
eyes were fixed on him. Probably, 
up there behind those French Win¬ 
dows, a machine-gun was following 
his course. If it cut down on him 
he hadn’t a chance. 

H e was tense as a watch spring. 

At thè first hint of a Tommy, 
he would jump far and wide, and 
start moving. Just now it pleased 
him to dawdle because he knew, 
what it did to frazzled nerves. A 
newsboy hurried past, oblivious to 
King, shouting, “The Cestus Strikes! 
Read all about it bere!” 
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Ed King’s picture stared from thè 
front page, but thè newsboy who 
carried thè papers, though he 
glanced at King, showed not a 
flicker of recognition, 

“Must be a rotten picture,” 
thought King. 

Now he was under thè French 
Windows, too dose in for a weapon 
to hit him. One man against many, 
alone beneath a stronghold filled 
with men who had dared to defy 
thè police of New York City. They 
must feel uncertain about it now, 
though—after one Ione operative, in 
plain clothes to boot, had nailed five 
of them. 

Y ES, they’d be worried, but Gior¬ 
dano had some guts, and he’d 
always bave a way for a getaway 
mapped out. There was a basement 
door. Ed King noticed thè bell be- 
side thè door. It was so plainly a 
speakeasy. Ed King shrugged, 
stepped down and rang thè bell. 

A pasty face peered at him 
through thè grill. 

“Do I bave to say that Tony sent 
me?” grated King. “Or is it all 
right to say Pedro? Heel, Cestus!” 

“Smart, ain’t ya, dick? Come on 
in. We been expectin’ ya!” 

“I thought so. Where’s Giordano?” 
“You’ll be seein’ him soon 
enough.” 

“Think he’s got guts enough to 
look at me while l’m alive and stili 
on my feet?” 

King’s taunt was deliberate. He 
knew his questioning of thè courage 
of Giordano would reach thè mob 
leader in a matter of seconds. If 
Giordano avoided King then his own 
men would question his courage. So 
Ed King figured thè psychology of 
thè gangster. 

The grilled door swung back and 
Ed entered, followed by Cestus. His 
lips were puckered in a soundless 
whistle. He believed that thè best 


defense, always, was a brazen of- 
fense. Only a fool would tackle a 
mob like thls singlehanded, without 
other weapons than his own fìsts. 

He wasn’t a fool, but thè mob 
would think so—or else fear that he 
was sure of himself because he knew 
himself unbeatable. Either way he 
held a slight advantage. 

“I guess Giordano ain’t scared 
much,” said Pasty Face. He lifted 
his voice for thè benefit of half a 
dozen men before a bar behind 
which a bartender dished out amber 
liquid in small glasses. “This buz- 
zard wonders if Giordano isn’t 
afraid.” 

The men whirled, laughing rau- 
cously. But Ed King detccted thè 
nervousnes in their laughter. He 
knew they’d never allow him to 
leave this place alive if they could 
help it. If he whirled for thè door 
now a dozen bullets would whip his 
back to a bloody froth. As long as 
he stayed they would lay off him, 
trying to figure him out. 

He tìiight, they would figure, be 
backed by a hundred coppers sta- 
tioned around thè place. As things 
now stood there was nothing against 
any of them that could be speedily 
proved—and Giordano had good 
mouthpieces to spring himself or his 
men in case of a pinch. 

A fraid?” said a big six-footer, 
whose face was covered with a 
stubble of beard. He had a cauli- 
flowered ear and a dead face. His 
eyes were little and beady. “Afraid, 
copper? Why should he be afraid, 
when he’s got guys like me around, 
that could wrap you around their 
little fingers?” 

King walked up to thè speaker. 
Cestus squatted, his jaws slavering. 

“So,” said King softly, “you don’t 
see any cauliflower ears on me, do 
you?” 

The others laughed, started to 
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forni a circle about Ed King and 
thè patently ex-fighter. The man 
reddened, spat on thè floor at King’s 
feet. 

His own feet started eetting them- 
selves in thè boxer’s conventional 
stanco of defense. 

“Oh, don’t bother with all thè 
motions!” snapped King. 

His right fist traveled outward as 
he spoke. It started as his words 
started. When he had finished thè 
last word thè man of thè cauli- 
flower ear sagged to thè floor, his 
jaw hanging down. Ed King had 
landed full and true to thè button. 

“Anybody else?” he said softly. 
"No? That let’s my pooch out. 
Who’s going to take me to Gior¬ 
dano?” 

F ROM somewhere at thè head of 
a flight of stairs he had noted on 
entering carne a rasping voice. 

"Bring thè dick up, you mugs! 
l’m waiting to chew his ears off an’ 
spit ’em in his face!” 

Ed King grinned. Cestus growled. 
King pushed thè fallen man aside 
with thè toe of his shoe. 

“Hear thè master?” he demanded. 
“Let’s get going. And donT: lock 
thè door. Come, Cestus! Giordano 
and TU be going out in a few 
minutes.” 

There had been nervous bravado 
in thè voice of Giordano. His men 
laughed. Ed King felt their nerv- 
ousness. They didn’t know what to 
think of a man who would stick his 
head into a lion’s mouth. They fol- 
lowed him upstairs. 

One of them opened a door for 
him, with a sweeping, mocking bow. 
Ed King’s eyes locked with thè fel- 
low’s, and thè gorilla reddened. 
Cestus slipped past, hackles lifted. 

Giordano, whose pictures Ed King 
had often seen, stood across thè 
room, waiting. He was just under 
six feet in height, weìghed near two 


hundred, looked like a celiar ad. His 
clothing was immaculate. 

He grinned at Ed King. 

“Well, Cestus?” he said. “Now 
what?” 

“l’ve come for you, Pedro,” said 
King. “Tm taking you in for thè 
murder of Lars Petersen. When 
thè public hears how you tortured 
him they’ll lynch you.” 

“They’ll never hear—^from you,” 
said Giordano. 

“No? l’d hate to bave Cestus 
muss your fine clothes, Giordano.” 

Giordano laughed. Then his face 
went grim. A scar across one cheek 
flamed redly. 

“Fools !” he said to his men. “How 
does it happen he stili is free? He 
should bave been bound—and thè 
dog shot!” 

The gorillas shifted uneasily. 

“They didn’t bave thè guts, 
Pedro,” said Ed King. “Nor hàve 
you !” 

“Smack him down !” snapped Gior¬ 
dano. “We’ll see how he behaves 
with knife blades working on him.” 

Ed King leaped aside as thè men 
closed on him. One of them was 
lifting a weapon high to bring it 
down on his head. Ed King dived 
in, grabbed thè gun hand, shoved his 
right arm under thè elbow, then 
over thè arm to grasp thè wrist, 
jerked. The gun dropped as thè 
man squealed with pain. 

“Get him, Cestus!” snapped King. 

H e knelt swiftly and grabbed up 
thè gat. The dog moved like a 
streak of light. 

"Look out!” yelled Giordano. But 
King didn’t Are. Almost from a 
kneeling position he hurled thè au- 
tomatic. His aim was true. The 
gat crashed to thè tempie of Gior¬ 
dano, who fell like a log—and Ces¬ 
tus moved. 

“Lord,” said one of thè gorillas, 
“Giordano will bave our hides for 
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this! We’ve gotta bave this rooster 
solid when he comes around. Scrag 
thè dog. Drag Giordano into his 
room.” 

King jumped for thè door, slam- 
med it, put his back against it. 

“l’m taking Giordano out with 
me,” he said grimly. “Try to stop 
me!” 

T HEY charged. King became a pin- 
wheel of action. There were six 
men. They hampered one another’s 
movements. And they dared not 
shoot. Giordano wanted him alive. 

King’s left fist crashed against a 
man’s chin. His fìst had thè back 
of thè hand uppermost and he struck 
downward. That blow would break 
a man’s neck, if he hit hard enough. 
But he knew how hard to hit. "The 
fellow sagged. King struck him 
again, but in thè act of striking he 
spun on his left heel and drove thè 
blow to another man’s face. He 
drove it home hard, with all his 
power. 

A sob of joy rose in his throat 
as he felt bone and muscle give un¬ 
der thè savage drive of his blow. 
Two men were down. In thè end 
thè gorillas might decide to shoot, 
but he wouldn’t stand stili long 
enough. While he had stood against 
thè door he had locked it. Now 
there was hammering against it out- 
side. One of thè four men jumped 
to open it. 

Ed King jumped with him, smash- 
ing him on thè bump behind his 
right ear. The man went limp in 
midair and melted to thè floor. "That 
left three. If they were not trained 
fighters. Ed King could lick any 
average three men in rough-and- 
tumble. 

Now they jumped in. One rode 
his back. King jumped, curved his 
back until he was a ball in midair, 
and turned over. His hands grab- 
bed thè wrists of thè man on his 


back, to keep him from escaping. 
The two landed hard, with thè mob- 
ster on thè bottom, taking thè full 
force of King’s fall. 

Cestus growled and stood guard 
over thè fallen man. 

Two more were left, for thè 
fourth man had struck on thè back 
of his head. Now King extended 
himself, concentrating on keeping 
thè last two ahead of him. They 
fought savagely. One drew an au- 
tomatic which instantly spun across 
thè room to smash against thè body 
of Giordano when King’s foot carne 
up like a shot to kick it away. The 
faces of thè last two were crimson 
masks of terror—^their staring eyes 
on Cestus. 

“A little payment for Petersen!” 
King gasped. “But even after l’ve 
fixed your faces to suit me, they’ll 
stili look like certain pictures in thè 
Gallery. Don’t you roosters know 
that Giordano isn’t all-powerful? 
You’ll bum! You should bave shot 
US down when we carne in.” 

They were panting. Their faces 
were masks of fear. They clawed 
with their finger nails, desperate 
men who seemed to be fighting 
against a current or an avalanche. 
They fought with thè courage of 
desperation. 

Ed King cut them to pieces with 
hard knuckles, always remembering 
Petersen and Hi Kelly—and his 
slogan that fists were better than 
guns against cowards. 

O UTSIDE he heard thè raucous 
bleating of thè newsboys: 

“The Cestus Strikes! Who is thè 
Cestus?” 

“Hear that?” said King. “You’ll 
read what it all means when they 
take newspapers to you in thè 
Tombs! And Cestus is a dog. How 
do you like him?” 

One man staggered. Ed King 
pressed his advantage, whipping 
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over a savage righi at last that al- 
most knocked a man’s head from his 
shoulders. 

Even with a cestus, a reai one, 
thè average man could not bave dealt 
so bitter a blow. Now one man—re- 
mained—and this one Cestus pulled 
down as King stepped back and 
barked a command. 

Then he knclt over Giordano, 
rolled him to his back in thè fire- 
man’s lift—caught up thè automatic 
which had knocked out thè leader, 
and started for thè door. He un- 
locked it, kicked it open. 

C ESTUS went through. King held 
an automatic in his righi hand. 
He did not think of thè implied 
threat, nor that its muzzle pointed 
at thè pomaded hair of Giordano. 
He was merely taking thè weapon 
as evidente. The bullets that had 
killed Petersen might fit it. That 
thè gat pointed at Giordano was a 
mere accident of King’s manner of 
carrying thè unconscious man. And 
there was Cestus. 

“Out of my way, fools!” snarled 
King. “There’s nothing left for you 
to do but get Giordano’s mouthpiece. 
But l’m telling you, nothing will 
save him from thè chair. And you 
mugs better learn somethmg—that 
when a guy’s righi he don’t need 
guns or knives; that all he needs is 
his own guts and two good hands— 
and maybe a dog that’s mostly wolf 
—and a woman to go home to! 
Make way, rats!” 

But, desperate at thè plight of 
their leader, and realizing what it 


meant to all of them if he were 
taken in, they did not make way. 
They charged—and King spoke to 
Cestus : 

“Get ’em, Cestus!” 

A S King lowered Giordano to thè 
floor there sounded from out- 
side thè keening of police sirens as 
hurry-up wagons filled with coppers 
got on thè job. King needed only 
to hold his prisoners until they 
carne. He stood astride Giordano 
and fought out savagely at Gior¬ 
dano’s rats. His knuckles began to 
bleed because thè skin was broken 
by thè savagery of his blows. 

The Cestus, growling, in his ele- 
ment now because his master al- 
lowed him full rein—ripped at this 
gangster and that, his fangs slash- 
ing through clothing, through bone 
and skin and muscle. Three of thè 
gangsters were a bloody mess when 
thè coppers broke in, whistling their 
importance. 

Cestus had a mouthful of cloth¬ 
ing—and thè cloth was crimson, as 
red as thè savage eyes of thè dog. 
It was a clean sweep of Giordano’s 
mob—and King motioned a burly 
copper back who would bave grab- 
bed onto Giordano. 

“He’s mine, fella,” said King. “1 
aim to see him bum—me and Ces¬ 
tus, maybe. But here’s a job for 
you, copper : see that Giordano’s 
mob gets thè next newspapers when 
they become conscious in thè can— 
and they can read that when Cestus 
and yours truly say ‘Make way, 
rats !’ we don’t mean peradventure !” 
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RiddeVs Camera Was All Rigged Up to Catch a 
Murderer in thè Act—and Strange 
Things Happened 
By H. M. APPEL 

Author of "Some Little Danger," etc. 


1 CAN catch your thief for you, 
or at least identify him !” Henry 
Riddel beamed at his four com- 
panions in thè clapboard shack, his 
extraordinarily long narrow face 
twisted in an expression of cunning. 

An east wind howled in thè willows 
above thè cabin and thè stove’s pot- 
belly glowed red with thè heat of a 
driftwood fire. A crash of Lake Mich¬ 
igan breakers on thè neighboring 
beach made each speaker instinctive- 


ly raise his voice above thè roar. 
Hymie Weiss, locai bootlegger and 
his own best customer, raised his 
complaint in tones but slightly 
blurred. 

“Catch him for me, please do! 
Jus’ give me a crack at him! No 
sooner do we form this Lakeside Gun 
Club and build a shack than sneak 
thieves start pestering us. A whole 
case of shells this time—” 

“Nothing to it,” Riddel boasted. 
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He unfolded his lank six feet from a 
camp chair and picked up a camera 
in a leather case. “See this ? l’il hide 
it somewhere when we leave—all 
cocked and loaded as you fellows 
would say—with a string to thè door 
to trip thè shutter so thè thief will 
take his own photograph and never 
know it. How’s that?” 

Sergeant Hauss, a short red faced 
ofRcer of thè town police, said admir- 
ingly, “I think we need you on thè 
detective detail!” 

H enry RIDDEL flushed with 
pride. He pushed his long straw- 
colored hair out of dose-set eyes and 
pursed his mobile lips modestly. Riddel 
was a photographic nut. He had sel- 
dom fired a gun in his life but joined 
thè shotgun enthusiasts because they 
had leased some land among thè sand 
danes which was a favorite haunt. 

In this isolated section one could 
photograph storm scenes of sternest 
grandeur, To avoid being called a 
trespasser, he had paid thè small in- 
itiation fee and found thè shack a 
comfortable resting place these chilly 
fall days. 

A strapping young fellow, Burton 
Boyd, reclined in a canvas deck chair. 
He opened one sleepy eye and said 
disdainfully: 

“If I met a stranger in far off 
Patagonia and he told me of some- 
one pulling a trick like that, l’d know 
you did it, Riddel! You’re thè shifti- 
est bird ever hatched in these parts.” 

With an air of offended dignity 
thè photographer inquired: 

"What’s wrong with my pian? It’ll 
work!” 

“Sure,” drawled Boyd. “Like a lot 
of other shady stunts you’ve pulled. 
Be a man once! Hide yourself in 
thè bushes if you want to catch thè 
poor guy—and shoot thè pants off 
him! Don’t be such a damned sneak.” 

The two had gone to school to- 
gether. From early boyhood Boyd 


had despised thè devious means by 
which Riddel made his way in life 
and being of a blunt nature, with thè 
barb of sarcasm on his tongue, never 
did he miss an opportunity to express 
his opinion of thè man. 

Riddel exclaimed angrily: “1 won’t 
take such talk from anybody. You’ve 
no right to say such things. A sneak, 
am I? l’il—’’ 

Weiss, when he imbibed too freely, 
became bellicose in defense of his 
friends. Stepping up to Riddel he de- 
manded, “You’ll what? G’wan! Teli 
me! Boyd’s right. It’d be a dirty 
trick to play on a man.” 

He placed his powerful hand on 
Riddel’s chest and gave a shove. The 
photographer staggered back, trip- 
ped, and for a fraction of a second 
sat down on thè glowing stove. 
Springing up with a yell of pain he 
doubled his bony fists and glared. 
But he made no move to attack his 
tormentors, being by nature a cow- 
ard. 

S ERGEANT HAUSS stepped be- 
tween them, expostulating, “For 
cripe’s sake cut out thè borse play. 
You act like a couple of kids. Boyd, 
you’re always starting something like 
this.” He looked from one to thè other 
angrily. “If we’re going to do any 
shooting, come on ! Weiss, you’d bet- 
ter just watch us. No telling where 
you’d point a gun today.” 

“Aw!” The dealer in irrigation 
problems was penitent. “I was jus’ 
fooling. l’m all ri’. Give me my hat.” 
Opening thè door he shouted to a 
boy waiting in thè lee of thè trap 
house, telling him to get set. 

They trouped out, all save Riddel, 
who stood at a side window glower- 
ing. He watched them take positions 
at thè shooting stand a few yards 
away. The trap was located beyond 
thè apposite side of thè shack, be¬ 
cause of prevailing winds, so that 
flring was done straight past thè front 
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door. He drew back from thè window 
for fear thè inebriated Weiss might 
send a wild shot in that direction. 

Standing beside thè stove he 
cursed softly, monotonously, consign- 
ing Boyd to every forni of hellfire. A 
banker’s son, with plenty of time and 
money to spend in pursuit of pleas- 
ure, his enemy led thè sort of life he 
envied. 

Riddel could only afford to follow 
his hobby on off days when business 
permitted. That “business” was of an 
uncertain nature and had caused oc¬ 
casionai complaint from persons who 
declared themselves defrauded in 
questionable prize contesta, thè pur- 
chase of lottery tickets, and other 
speculations of that variety. 

He devoted a just share of his 
profanity to Hymie Weiss, although 
blaming him lesa than Boyd, for he 
knew thè man was good-natured, 
save when drunk. 

As he brooded over his mistreat- 
ment long smouldering hatred of 
Burton Boyd flared in his heart un- 
til he saw hazy visiona of Idlling thè 
man. He thought it would be a pleas- 
ure to shoot him with one of thè 
silly guns they prized so highly. 

But down underneath his anger 
lay thè thought that he really hadn’t 
thè nerve to kill anyone—not so long 
as there was danger of punishment 
—for he feared thè Law as much as 
physical harm. 

Putting his black ideas aside with 
thè vagrant wish that a drunken fool 
like Weiss might accidentally loose a 
charge of shot in Boyd’s direction, 
Riddel stepped out thè door during 
a lull in their firing. 

D ODGING around behind thè cabin 
he circled by a safe course past 
thè shooting stand, across to thè op- 
posite side of thè range. He carried 
his camera with him. It would be 
fun to catch thè thief by means of 
his absorbing hobby. 


Searching for a vantage point in 
which to hide thè instrument, he 
found a spot that suited him, across 
from thè cabin door. Edging his way 
forward into thè dump of bushes, 
with some trepidation because it was 
dangerously near thè line of fire, he 
carne upon a log half buried in thè 
sand. 

It made a perfect base for his spike- 
point tripod. 

While Riddel busied himself with 
his trap, Sergeant Hauss went to thè 
shack for a fresh box of shells. The 
photographer looked up in time to 
see Boyd pointing to thè dump of 
bushes in which he was almost con- 
cealed. 

W EISS, perhaps at thè other’s 
suggestion, raised his gun— 
grinned over thè shining barrei— 
sent a charge of birdshot whistling 
through thè outer fringe of brush. A 
few stray pellets buried themselves 
in Riddel’s thigh. He shrieked with 
pain and fright, falling to thè ground. 

Sobered, both Weiss and Boyd ran 
toward him. The sergeant lumbered 
out of thè shack. They carne up, 
white of face and panting, evidently 
believing him half killed. 

Riddd groaned, “He shot me! I 
think that damned Boyd put him up 
to it! Hauss, I want them both ar- 
rested for intent to kill or some- 
thing !” 

The sergeant scowled at thè guilty 
pair and proceeded partially to dis¬ 
robe thè photographer. A glance at 
thè few small punctures reassured 
him and he grunted : 

“You’ll be all right. Doc Haney 
will dig ’em out, or you can leave ’em 
in. They won’t do any harm. But 
you two fools”—he glared at Boyd 
and Weiss—“ought to be cooped up. 
You’re a public menace. Any more 
bonehead stunts like this and thè gun 
club’s a flop. Let’s finish this round 
and go to town.” 
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Boyd could not resist a taunt. 
“Hymie just sent a sprinkle of shot 
past thè bushes to see him jump. He 
didn’t mean any harm. If it’d been 
me, l’d bave planted a few No. 7’s 
Tight where Henry got bumed on thè 
stove. No use spoiling two pieces of 
his hide.” 

The sergeant refused to laugh and 
they strade back to thè shooting 
stand, Weiss saying he would not 
shoot out his string. 

Riddel announced angrily, “l’m 
staying right bere on this log. And 
if anyone shoots me again he’d bet- 
ter do a good job. l’il haul you all 
into court.” 

As they banged away at thè last 
round of clay birds, Riddel nursed his 
wrongs. While waiting for them to 
finish, he made minute adjustments 
of thè camera on its tripod, sighting 
through thè ground glass several 
times. When thè others started back 
to thè shelter of thè cabin he cov- 
ered his photographic thief detector 
with a waterproof cloth and joined 
them. 

The men were just putting away 
their guns in a cleverly contrived 
secret cubbyhole. Weiss remarked: 
“1 hope you get a picture of that 
devii, Henry. Next thing we know 
he’ll be stealing these.” 

Sergeant Hauss said, “You walked 
down thè beach didn’t you, Riddel? 
Better ride back with me. That leg 
may get sore.” 

The other two departed, Weiss ex¬ 
pressing regret for his folly. 

Riddel dug out of his kit a spool 
of heavy thread and ran a line of it 
from thè locked door of thè shack to 
thè shutter of his camera, spreading 
a light covering of sand over thè 
thread to hold it in place in thè 
heavy wind and conceal it from pas- 
sers-by. 

The sergeant, watching with inter¬ 
est, inquired, “Sure you got it loaded 
full of film and aU that?” 


“Film!” snorted Riddel contemptu- 
ously. “A reai artist always uses 
plates. Yes, it’s all set for thè job 
it has to do.” He added thought- 
fully, “This is Wednesday. I won’t 
be able to pick up thè box till Sat- 
urday. Got to run in to Chicago on 
business. Guess I can risk leaving 
it bere three days. l’il stop by for 
you when I return and we’ll come out 
together.” 

It was Friday afternoon, however, 
when he walked into thè police sta¬ 
tion, saying: 

“just got off thè train. Finished 
my business a day early. How about 
driving me out to thè shack to get 
my camera?” Half apologetically he 
added, “It cost a lot of dough. Don't 
like leaving it there too long.” 

Sergeant Hauss was willing. They 
got into his car and soon were bounc- 
ing over thè rutted trail which wound 
through thè dunes to thè cabin. The 
ruts ended at thè rear of thè build¬ 
ing. They got out and when they 
walked round thè corner both halted, 
staring in wide-eyed alarm. 

“For God’s sake!” gasped Hauss. 
“It’s a man—it’s Hymie Weiss ! He’s 
dead!” 

T here could be no doubt about it. 

The body lay sprawled against thè 
cabin door which hung partly open. 
The legs were curled up as if in pain 
and thè whole side of thè dead man’s 
face was a mass of blood, stili red 
and moist. 

The sergeant hurried to thè corpse 
and upon examination exclaimed: 
“Killed with a shotgun—at dose 
range! He’s only been dead a short 
while. Good heavens, Riddel, it’s 
murder !” 

The photographer, face white and 
hands trembling at his sides, said: 
“I wonder what brought him out bere 
on Friday? Did he say anything 
about Corning?” 

“No. It’s queer. Poor old Hymie.” 
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Weiss, despite his illegai business 
—^which was not seriously frowned 
upon in a State that had voted wet 
—^had been an honest soul whom al- 
most everybody liked. Anger surged 
in thè sergeant’s face. 

“The dirty, cowardly killer ! Shoot- 
ing down an unarmed man.” He 
paused, speculating, “Hymie might 
bave had a gun on him though. 
Maybe he was meeting somebody. 
This might be thè work of Chicago 
hoodlums.” 

He knelt down and felt over thè 
dead man’s clothing. On second 
thought he searched more thorough- 
ly, looking for anything that might 
give a due to thè mystery. In thè 
first pocket he carne upon a scrawled 
note at thè words of which his red 
face blanched. Leaping erect, he 
cried: 

“Look at this! This may be twice 
as bad as we thought.” 

H enry RIDDELgaped. “Wh-what 
is it?” 

Sergeant Hauss thrust thè note at 
him without a word, features screwed 
up in an expression of bewilderment. 
Riddel read: 

“Meet me at thè gun club shack at 1:00 
p. m. Got an undercover deal on with a 
fellow and want you to look him over. 
Don’t say Mything or ’phone. We’ll be 
waiting inside. 

Burton Boyd.” 

“Why—why—” Riddel was mo- 
mentarily at a loss for words. Then 
he suggested cannily, “You don’t 
think this other fellow Boyd men- 
tions—maybe somebcdy from a Chi¬ 
cago gang like you said—killed 
Weiss ?” 

The sergeant considered. Sudden- 
ly he jumped as though stung. 
“Boyd! Maybe he’s dead, too.” They 
ran into thè shack but found nothing 
there. The officer beat his fists to- 
gether impafciently. “Ought to bave 


a telephone out bere. We’ll bave to 
get back to town and see if Boyd 
is missing—say!” He looked at thè 
open door. “Your camera ! The string 
must be broken!” 

' “Huh?” Riddel eyed him question- 
ingly. 

“Don’t you see ? A picture ! Maybe 
you’ve got a snapshot of thè fellow 
who broke in bere and laid in wait 
for Hymie!” 

T HAT’S right.” The photographer’s 
long lean legs carried him quickly 
across thè intervening space to thè 
bushes where he had hidden his ap- 
paratus. “It must bave worked!” he 
called back breathlessly. “The string 
broke.” 

“How long,” rasped thè sergeant, 
“will it take to develop that picture— 
so that we can see what story It 
tells?” 

“Just a few minutes—after I get 
to my dark room. I can dry it with 
alcohol and bave it ready in no time.” 

“Then let’s go—we won’t taka 
him” — Hauss ncdded toward thè 
body of Hymie Weiss. “Batter send 
thè ambulance and thè coroner. Got 
to find out first of all about Boyd.” 

On their wild ride back, Riddel 
madc one more suggestion at which 
thè sergeant unconsciously raised his 
foot from thè throttle and stared. 

“Listen,” Henry said. “Don’t go 
feeling I say this because I don’t like 
Boyd, but—let’s develop thè picture 
before we say anything to anybody. 
You never can teli—” 

Hauss nodded slowly. "l’d thought 
of that. Crazy things happen these 
days. You say it won’t take but a 
few minutes to do thè job—” 

In Henry Riddel’s basement work¬ 
shop Sergeant Hauss stared at a 
small print in his hand and made 
rumbling sounds in his throat, tak- 
ing a few steps up and down thè 
floor, pausing to look again. 

Riddel was working at a feverish 
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pace, manipulating a large camera 
fastened against a hole in one wall 
behind which glowed a powerful ni- 
trogen bulb which shone through a 
condensing lens. 

“Won’t take long,” he said, “to 
throw up an enlargement. Then 
there’ll be no doubt at aU about his 
identity.” 

S OON thè job was done, thè print 
dried in an electric heater and 
stuffed into a large envelope. The im- 
patient officer said hoarsely, “Come 
on! He was at thè bank when I 
'phoned awhile ago. Talk about nerve 
and brasa ! Thinking he can get away 
with a cold-blooded murder — not 
even trying to run away.” Hauss 
swore luridly. “He must be one of 
these playboy killers who try mur¬ 
der just for a kick! What reason 
on earth could he bave for blowing 
old Hymie’s face off?” 

They jumped into thè car and a 
few minutes later slid to a stop be- 
fore a bank which would some day 
be thè property of Burton Boyd. 

“Let me handle this,” thè sergeant 
grunted. “Don’t say a word till I cali 
on you. We’ll give him a doublé sur- 
prise.” 

Boyd was in his father’s office 
talking to a pretty stenographer. 
Girls liked thè tali, dark haired fel- 
low and men found him a worthy 
comrade, even though his caustic 
tongue was inclined to lash out at 
people whom he despised. The ser¬ 
geant greeted him abruptly. 

“Send thè girl away. Want to talk 
business with you, Boyd.” 

The other looked up, surprised. 
Then he grinned amiably. “Want to 
buy thè bank? Or is it a loan?” He 
shooed thè stenographer out. 

“We found Hymie Weiss!” 

“Drunk again, I suppose? But he 
means well—” 

“Don’t try to pulì thè innocent 
stuff, Boyd! I don’t know what ever 


made you do such a thing, but it’s 
done.” 

Boyd looked at Riddel. “Is Hauss 
drunk, too? What’s eating him? 
Where is H5miie, anyway?” 

The sergeant shouted: 

“He’s dead! Murdered!” 

Burton Boyd stood up suddenly 
and thè merriment went out of his 
face like a light. 

“Is that straight? Who would bave 
killed that good old Dutchman?” 

“Not much doubt about who did 
it,” snapped Hauss. “The fellow that 
killed him is thè one who wrote this 
note !” 

He banged thè fatai missive upon a 
desk and his hot eyes never left thè 
young man’s face. 

Boyd picked up thè paper curious- 
ly. As his glance fell upon thè signa¬ 
ture, his features hardened and his 
lips curled with rage. Without a 
word, he stepped to thè other side of 
thè desk and picked up a telephone, 
dialing an office number. 

“Haskins? Come in bere! Quickly, 
please.” 

A WHITE-HAIRED old man en- 
tered, thè cashier of thè bank. 
Boyd handed him thè note. 

“Look at thè writing—thè signa¬ 
ture. Is it mine? Did I write it? 
Teli thè truth—as though you were 
on thè witness stand!” 

The cashier smiled. “Why, cer- 
tainly not, Burton. It is not even an 
attempt at forgery. You simply 
couldn’t bave written it so. And— 
you mentioned a witness stand—it 
would be easily proven.” 

Boyd looked at thè sergeant, a 
kindly light of understanding in his 
eyes. “I don’t blame you a bit, 
Hauss, for being all upset. But I 
don’t know anything about this at 
all. Who used my name? What’s 
behind it?” 

The sergeant’s face did not relax. 
He shook his head stubbornly. 
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“There’s only one piece of evidence 
that would make me believe such a 
thing of you. The evidence of my 
eyes! You shot Hymie Weiss to 
death with a shotgun, out at thè 
shack, and you were seen! Seen, do 
you bear? You’re a damned mur- 
derer!” 

B OYD’S face colored dangerously. 

He murmured, “Fm taking a lot 
from you, my friend, when you talk 
like that. Who saw me?” 

His glance strayed to Henry Rid¬ 
dai and narrowed suddenly. “Is this 
fellow, by chance, thè one who makes 
that statement? Are you taking his 
word for this—for anything at all?” 
His fists doubled menacingly. 

“Not his word—^but his work,” 
muttered Hauss, opening thè large 
envelope. “Oh, Boyd — why in thè 
name of common sense does a chap 
like you comniit such a crime?” 

He spread thè enlargement before 
thè surprised eyes of Boyd and thè 
old cashier, commenting, “We found 
this in Riddel’s camera that he set 
to catch a picture of thè sneak thìef.” 

Haskins, with a start of amaze- 
ment, sank down in a chair and 
stared at his employer’s son with hor¬ 
ror in his eyes, 

Boyd snatched up thè photograph 
and saw pictured in sharpest detail 
thè shack, thè wind-blown willows 
with a few tight-clinging leaves 
etched against thè cloudy sky. There 
was a man in thè act of falling in thè 
doorway—body slumped like a punc- 
tured balloon. 

The face was obscured but any in¬ 
timate would recognize thè figure of 
Hymie Weiss. Boyd himself, was 
standing a few yards away with a 
shotgun at his shoulder, thè barrei 
slightly tilted in perfect portrayal of 
recoil. His features were clearly de- 
fined, and of his identity there could 
be no slightest doubt. 

The hidden camera had caught a 


murder at thè very moment of en- 
actment. 

With a Sharp cry Boyd dropped to 
a Seat at thè desk. Wildly he stared 
from one face to another, making in- 
articulate sounds in his throat. Then 
red rage spread its flaming signal 
across his features. He sprang up 
and took a step toward Henry Riddel. 
Sergeant Hauss thrust him back 
roughly, growling: 

“None of that. One victim is 
enough for today,” 

Rubbing a tense hand across his 
eyes Boyd sat down again. “Give me 
a minute to think, Hauss. I can see 
through part of this but l’ve got to 
get my head cleared. It’s a—sur- 
prise.” He forced himself to calm- 
ness. 

“You’ll bave plenty of time for 
thinking,” Hauss grumbled. “They 
say that’s thè worst part of a mur- 
derer’s punishment.” 

Boyd spoke to thè cashier. “I be¬ 
lieve Joe Tully has a microscope in 
his desk. Please go get it, will you ?” 
He pored over thè photograph. 

The trembling, overwrought old 
man brought thè glass. Boyd stared 
at thè print from all angles, shaking 
his head in despair. From his cor¬ 
ner Henry Riddel ventured a sneer. 

“What are you looking for? A way 
out? You won’t find it in thè pic¬ 
ture. A camera never lies and mine 
says you killed Weiss.” 

“You sneaking pup.” Boyd’s fiat 
tone reeked with disgust. “You’ve 
tried every dirty, dishonest thing in 
your life and now you’ve come down 
to this. You know this photograph is 
a fake ! I believe you killed Hymie !” 

R iddel shouted, “You’re nuts! 

Me? Why, I got back from Chi¬ 
cago only an hour or so ago.” 

Boyd was looking through thè 
glass again. 

“Not a line—not a mark—not a 
patch,” he groaned. 
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Sergeant Hauss interposed: 

“No use. l’ve heard about such 
stunts, but I saw him develop thè 
piate and make thè prints. No chance 
for any monkey business.” 

Suddenly Boyd’s face lighted with 
relief. He jumped up. “There it is ! 
Right before our eyes. Plain as day, 
but so simple most anyone would 
overlook it. See bere, Hauss!” 

A S he spoke Boyd pinned thè pie- 
ture to thè desk with a stabbing 
finger. His other hand slipped into 
an open drawer. 

The sergeant peered down, de- 
manding, “Well, what? l’m looking.” 

“The leaves, man! The leaves on 
thè wiUows.” 

“Sure, there’re a few leaves thè 
frost left. What about ’em?” 

“Don’t you see? The wind! It 
blew hard from thè east Wednesday 
when we were out shooting. Remem- 
ber? See thè leaves on this side”— 
again he pointed — “blowing that 
way? And today—^where’s it blow¬ 
ing now?” 

“Why, offshore—^from thè west.” 
“Look at thè leaves on thè west 
side of thè tree!” 

Suddenly Boyd’s hand fiashed into 
view, holding a heavy revolver. “Just 
a minute, Riddel! Take your hand 
off that door knob. Come back bere, 
or l’il give you thè same dose you 
gaveHymie!” The sergeant whirled, 
looking at Riddel uncertainly. 

The photographer snarled like a 
trapped beast. “You’re crazy! That 
picture shows who killed him. I 
don’t even own a gun. I wasn’t in 
town.” 

Keeping him covered, Boyd laid a 
sheet of paper over half thè photo- 
graph. “Look at it now, Hauss. For- 
get thè part that shows thè cabin. 
If you saw only that much, what 
would you say I was doing?” 

“Why, it does look different. Clear 
enough, that you’re standing there 


shooting clay birds, just like we were 
Wednesday. Yes, sir! And your 
gun’s pointed a little too high to hit 
a man at thè door of thè shack.” 

The sergeant reached toward his 
hip. Handeuffs snapped on thè 
photographer’s skinny wrists and he 
began cursing and weeping. Hysteria 
seized him and he screamed. 

“I didn’t do it! I haven’t got a 
gun! I just got back from Chicago.” 

“Probably he jumped thè train at 
Winthrop, five miles down thè line, 
after he killed Hymie.” Boyd sug- 
gested, “Let’s take him out to thè 
shack. We’ll bave your finger-print 
man go along. He knew where thè 
shotguns were hidden and on one of 
them we’ll find prints that will con- 
vict him.” 

Henry Riddel was stunned by thè 
accurate guess. He broke down com- 
pletely, babbling a plea for mercy and 
confessing thè crime. 

Sergeant Hauss led his prisoner 
out to thè car. On thè way to thè 
station house he said, “Teli me one 
thing. Henry. How thè devii did you 
do such a slick job on that picture?” 

R IDDEL’S face brightened mo- 
mentarily. “It was a good stunt, 
wasn’t it? Except for those damned 
leaves. I forgot thè wind. Took a pic¬ 
ture of Boyd Wednesday, with half 
a pleat-holder slide in thè camera. 
Then I reversed it and left thè box 
with a string rigged to thè shutter. 
On thè other half of thè piate it took 
a picture of Weiss this afternoon. 
Light and clouds were about thè 
same, but thè damned wind— I stood 
outside thè field of thè picture and 
shot him as he started opening thè 
door.” Fear seized him and he began 
screaming again. 

The sergeant sighed. “A good 
thing Boyd has a pair of sharp eyès. 
You tried to frame him and got 
caught by your own trap. You might 
almost cali it a ‘Picture Frame’.” 
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Ulte Living Dead Man—Del Manning-^Trachs Down 
thè Big Chìef of thè Poultry Racket in an 
Action-Packed Story of Crime 


A Complete Novelette 

By PERLEY POORE SHEEHAN 

Author of “Manhattan Monster,” “The Three Sevens," etc. 


I NSPECTOR HAMMOND, head 
of what had come to be known 
in thè New York Police Depart¬ 
ment as “The Racket Squad,” looked 
over thè sheaf of reports on his 
desk. It was late afternoon for most 
people, but it was just thè start of 
another day for him. 

Flannigan, his doorman, carne in— 
a smooth-faced and lean oldtimer on 
thè force. “He’s bere, Chief,” he 
announced. 


“Send him in. And Flannigan!— 
if you see any snoopers around giva 
’em thè boot. Get me?” 

“Gotcha, Chief!” 

It was getting so that you couldn’t 
be sure of your privacy any more 
even in your own office—not even 
bere at Headquarters in Centra 
Street, what with thè rackets bori 
ing in. Things were terrible. 

The visitor entered. He might 
bave been a lascar—an East Indian 
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sailor just off a blue-water trader; 
something of a Malay, something of 
a Chink; powerful, lithe, well Set¬ 
up. But certainly no white man—so 
Inspector Hammond judged. 

At Flannigan’s announcement, thè 
inspector had risen and come round 
from his desk as if to salute a visitor 
of importance. Now he went a little 
red—a danger signal. What ailed 
Flannigan? Was thè old man going 
crazy? Hammond eyed his visitor. 

“How’d you get in?” thè inspector 
asked. "What do you want?” 

The visitor let out thè fragment of 
a cackling laugh. But his face and 
his manner were serious—a face that 
was strong and deeply lined, with 
something about it to suggest a 
skull; dark eyes deep-set and wide 
apart, quick as a monkey’s. For a 
moment longer he stood there slight- 
ly stooped and feet wide apart--he 
was roughly dressed—^the typical 
sailor. 

“It’s okay, Chief,” he said. “You 
wanted to see me in make-up.” 

“For thè love of Mike! Doctor 
Coffin !” 

D octor coffin and thè hèad of 

New York’s Racket Squad shook 
hands. 

“As Doctor Coffin”—thè famous 
Hollywood amateur detective volun- 
teered—“I had to disappear. I was 
being tailed, Chief.” 

“By thè cops?” 

“Cops of thè underworld. The 
rackets are running their own detec¬ 
tive agencies now.” 

“You’re telling me,” Inspector 
Hammond exploded softly. “Smoke?” 

Doctor Coffin shook his head. He 
was thè sailor again as he seated 
himself on thè edge of thè chair 
Hammond drew up for him. From 
his own chair, thè New York detec¬ 
tive shot his visitor a glance while 
he lit a cigar. Even now, Inspector 
Hammond had an uneasy feeling 


that this wasn’t Doctor Coffin at all, 
but someone else. 

“The late Del Manning,” droned 
Inspector Hammond. “I begin to see 
now why Del Manning was thè 
greatest actor Hollsnvood ever turned 
out. Too bad you had to let thè 
World think Del Manning was dead.” 

“That’s all right, as long as l’m 
alive.” 

“That’s what’s worrying me.” He 
puffed at his cigar and shuffled a 
sheet from thè pile of reports in 
front of him. He shoved this for- 
ward and Doctor Coffin picked it up. 

“l’il get you thè ori^nal if you 
want it,” Hammond said. 

Doctor Coffin smiled slightly and 
shook his head. The paper he held 
was thè officiai photostat—white on 
black—of a printed message that 
had been delivered less than an hour 
ago. Doctor Coffin read it aloud : 

INSPECTOR HAMMOND JUST A 
FRIENDLY TIP TELL DOC COFFIN 
TO LAM IF HE DON’T WANT TO 
FREEZE YOU KNOW ME 

THE CHICKEN KING 

“Freeze—in thè Morgue,” Ham¬ 
mond droned. “They’re wise to you, 
Doc. They want you out of this 
territory.” 

F rom Doctor Coffin’s throat there 
carne a dry cackle. “Who is this 
guy?” he asked. 

“The Chicken King?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s thè hell of it. We don’t 
know. A big shot—so big we oan’t 
find anyone to put thè finger on 
him.” 

“Yet he gets his work done.” 

“l’il say so. When he began to 
horn in Tony Aleppo was head of thè 
poultry racket and sitting easy. The 
Chicken King killed him off and most 
of his gang. Big Jake Kirschbaum 
tried to take it over where Tony left 
off. He lasted a month. 
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“Since then, thè Chicken King has 
been putting thè screws to thè trade 
in generai so hard that some of them 
yipped. Two of thè yippers got 
theirs—^thrown into their own slush 
boats, over under thè killing sheds 
on thè Jersey shore. We brought in 
three others and tried to make them 
talk. They talked a little, but not 
enough.” 

“Then what?” 

“We’re stili holding them—com- 
pounding a felony—just a stali.” 

“Couldn’t they make bail?” 

“That’s thè funny part of it. A 
lawyer shows up soon as we make 
thè pinch and oifers bail for thè 
three of them, but they wouldn’t ac- 
cept it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because they knew that, direct or 
indirect, that lawyer was acting for 
thè Chicken King and that as soon 
as they were out thè Chicken King 
would get them on thè spot.” 

Doctor Coffin remained in thought 
a moment, then asked; “Who is this 
lawyer, Chief?” 

“One of thè crookedest—and also 
one of thè most dangerous—men in 
New York.” And thè inspector men- 
tioned a name. Udo was a part of 
it. “Why?” 

“l’m going to see him.” 

II 

U DO had his ofiSce in a brick 
antique not far from thè 
Criminal Courts Building. It 
was an old building, but had been 
elaborately reconstructed. Doctor 
CoflSn, stdl in his role of a lascar, 
climbed a flight of steps to thè sec- 
ond floor and tumed to thè left. He 
entered a door and found himself in 
a large but dim reception room. In 
one Wall of thè room was a small 
window—^like thè window of a box- 
office—and bere a keen-eyed girl 
looked him over. 


“Mr. Udo is occupied just now,” 
she said. “What name shall I give?” 

“Me lite,” said Doctor Coffin. And 
on a paper thè girl passed out he 
scrawled letters that might bave 
meant a name. 

“Charas,” thè girl read. 

“Charas” was a name, all right; 
but not thè kind thè girl thought it 
was. Would Udo know better? It 
looked as if he did. Almost instantly 
a suave but hard-faced young man 
carne out to show thè visitor in. 

“This way, Mr. Charas,” but thè 
young man himself had a veiled 
smile on his face. “Charas” was thè 
name of a Hindu opium substitute 
made from hemp. The dope-trade 
was familiar with it. 

T he guide led Doctor CoflSn 
through an inner doorway into a 
narrow hall, dark and crooked, then 
let him into a small room where he 
could wait in private. It was evi- 
dent that Mr. Udo’s clients were 
strong for privacy. 

“And bugged,” said Doctor Coffin 
under his breath. 

The moment he was left alone he’d 
moved aside a framed diploma—thè 
only ornament on thè dusty wall. 
Back of thè frame he’d seen thè knob 
of a microphone. The room was 
wired. Conversations in this room 
wouldn’t be so private after all. 

The door opened and a weasel of 
a man was standing there—small, 
thin-lipped, rat-eyed. There was no 
need of an introduction. 'This was 
Mr. Udo. 

“You wished to see me, Mr.—?” 
“Jimmy Das,” said Doctor Coffin. 
“You gave thè name of—” 

“Charas. You sawy?” 

The little lawyer entered and 
closed thè door. He looked soft and 
deadly—^like a weasel, like a furred 
snake. 

“You may speak frankly,” he 
purred, as he toyed with a big foun- 
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tain pen. Doctor Coffin spoke slowly, 
taking pains with his English. 

“1 got five hund’ed—six hund’ed 
pound charas,” he said. “I don’ know 
what to do with it.” 

“Who gave you my name?” 

Doctor Coffin smiled and shook his 
head. 

“Where bave you got thè stufi?” 

“You come. I show you.” 

The instant he said this, Doctor 
Coffin saw that he would get no- 
where along this line. He made a 
jump for thè little lawyer and caught 
him by thè wrist. The lawyer was 
even quicker. Doctor Coffin should 
bave known it. Udo wasn’t thè man 
to interview a strange clieiit—^man 
or woman—^without being prepared. 

T he fountain pen had bai-ked and 
spat fire. It was a small hand- 
gun of faniiliar design. In any case, 
thè single shot that thè thing con- 
tained went wild. 

“You!”—Doctor Coffin grated, and 
he’d drawn his own gun. “If any- 
thing happens to me you croak. Wise 
your gang.” 

“It’s all right boys,” Udo spoke 
up. He turned to Doctor Coffin who 
stili held his wrist and spoke in a 
sort of hissing whisper, red showing 
in his little eyes : “And wise yourself 
up, Doctor Coffin.” 

They stood there for a silent in- 
terval. 

The lawyer spoke again: “l’ve got 
a report on everything that just 
passed between you and Hammond. 
Yes, and everything you got from 
those poultry rats. How’s that for 
you?” 

“Go on,” said Doctor Coffin. “You 
haven’t finished your speech.” 

“And l’m thè only man in New 
York, Doctor Coffin, who can get you 
out of this man’s town alive.” 

There was evidence of that to 
some extent almost before thè little 
lawyer finished speaking. From just 


back of him, Doctor Coffin heard an- 
other voice carry on: 

“Shall I drill him, boss?” 

Ili 

I T WAS one of those mere atoms 
of time thè misuse of which 
would bave been fatai. But 
Doctor Coffin had known such mo- 
ments of crisis before. At thè first 
jar of that strange voice in thè back 
of his brain, he’d thrust his gun 
against thè lawyer’s stomach, then 
waited. 

Just so much nitro-glycerine this 
was—ready to pop at thè slightest 
jolt^—and thè little lawyer knew it. 
“Hold it, Tommy,” he said. 
Something strange about that 
voice; something strange about that 
name. “Tommy” wasn’t a popolar 
nickname in gangland—for a reason. 
Doctor Coffin, by a sort of doublé 
pressure, with hand and gun, 
brought himself and thè lawyer 
around on a pivot. 

He’d somehow been expecting 
what he saw there—^that keen-eyed 
girl who’d looked him over from thè 
little window in thè front office. 

“So you’re thè Tommy!” he said. 
“Don’t get fresh,” she said—hard 
as agate. 

She held a small automatic in her 
hand. It was steady. 

“What are you going to do with 
your gat?” asked Doctor Coffin. 
“Drill your boss?” 

Back of thè girl was a false door, 
cleverly let into thè wall. To one 
side of it was a window looking out 
on a narrow air-shaft—nothing but 
a dingy brick wall to be seen. The 
window, Doctor Coffin judged, 
wouldn’t be more than twenty feet 
above thè ground. He could risk a 
jump, if it carne to that. 

“You’re in a tough spot,” said thè 
little lawyer, beginning to frame a 
case. 
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“So are you,” said Doctor Coffin. 
“And l’m telling you again, Doctor 
Coffin, that I am thè only one who 
can help you out of it. There are 
two other guns outside that door 
just back of you. If something— 
should happen to me, thè best you 
could hope for with all these wit- 
nesses against you would be a hot 
Seat up thè river.” 

D octor coffin ralsed hls voice 
enough to carry — carry far, 
since this room was wired. 

“All those who want to had better 
scram. The Law’s outside.” 

If his announcement did nothing 
else it served at least to distract at- 
tention. A second or two was long 
enough for what followed. Nothing 
that thè late Del Manning had ever 
accomplished on thè screen ever 
carne off with more telling drama. 

He’d given thè lawyer a jerk that 
sent him sprawling toward thè girl 
with thè gun. With thè same move- 
ment Doctor Coffin had sprung and 
slapped thè automatic from thè girl’s 
hand. 

She screamed a curse then backed. 
Almost before it had touched thè 
floor, Doctor Coffin had retrieved thè 
automatic. 

“Don’t move—either of you,” he 
said. 

He wasn’t even out of breath. 

No man acts as swiftly as this 
without some element of automatic 
control—something over and beyond 
thè will—^making him as dangerous 
to fool with as a wildcat or a buzz- 
saw. 

The girl knew this. She’d probably 
been brought up in a school where 
she’d learned such things. She’d 
started to say something about him 
—Doctor Coffin—not daring to shoot 
a girl. She was right to some extent. 
But even while she was making her 
spiel, Doctor Coffin had flipped a 
handcuff onto one of her wrists. Be¬ 


fore she knew what it was all about, 
Doctor Coffin stooped and clicked thè 
other Steel noose on a wrist of thè 
little lawyer. 

He warned them: “Don’t jerk. 
They tighten when you do.” 

Already thè manacles were tight 
enough. 

“l’m going to talk to you, coun- 
selor,” said Doctor Coffin. “I may 
even take you on as my lawyer. And 
l’d rather talk to you alone, at that. 
But I don’t trust this Tommy, see? 
If I sprung her now she’d probably 
be advertising this little affair of 
ours to every punk she knows.” 

“I think not,” said Lawyer Udo, 
arguing thè case as cool as if he’d 
been in court. 

“Oh, you don’t!” said Doctor Cof- 
fìn, helping thè lawyer to his feet, 
but careful to keep thè guns under 
his own control. 

“ni teli you why,” said thè law¬ 
yer. “Tommy—her reai name is Ger¬ 
trude Jones—has only got one boy 
friend. He’s doing a stretch in Dan- 
nemora. And she’s been true to him. 
Which is lucky. For he’s just about 
ready for parole.” 

Doctor Coffin swung up a warning 
hand. Swift as a cat, he had thè 
girl and thè lawyer in front of him 
as he held his own gun on thè secret 
door. 

“Come out of that and keep ’em 
high,” he said. “That wall won’t 
stop a bullet.” 

A white-faced boy pushed in. His 
hands were up and empty. The girl 
let out a screech. 

“Benny!” 

Doctor Coffin didn’t bave to be 
told. It was thè kid from Danne- 
mora. 

IV 

E FRISKED thè kid. But 
at thè same time he talked 
to him like a father. Or 
talked to him as a good horseman 
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talks to a colt. “Ho, now, buddy. 
Take it easy. You’re all fresh and 
suited—” 

Benny was unarmed. 

Presently, Doctor Coffin uiihooked 
thè girl and let her and Benny go 
into a clinch. 

“All right, counselor,” he said, “1 
guess we’re set for our private 
talk.” 

But he spread a generai warning. 
When he said that thè coppers had 
this place surrounded, he’d meant 
just that. It was thè truth. Those 
two “guns” Lawyer Udo said were 
behind thè door, who’d taken it on 
thè lam, had been sneezed, pinched, 
copped—and make no doubt of that. 

“What do you want us to do?” 
asked Benny. He was nervous. He’d 
just done tìiree years for dropping 
a guy—and lucky, at that, he didn’t 
get thè dance-house, as he said him- 
self, meaning thè execution chamber. 

“Stay bere and talk, if you want 
to,” said Doctor Coffin. “l’il steer 
you out—and thè Law won’t touch 
you—when we’re set to go. It all de- 
pends on thè counselor bere.” 

L awyer UDO broke in. He 
spoke with a fine mixture of 
wounded dignity and cold menace. 

“As to that,” he said, “l’d feci 
better if you took off this bracelet.” 

"Yes, you would. But I wouldn’t,” 
Doctor Coffin told him. He turned 
to Benny and thè girl. “Listen, you 
two. I advise you to stick around. 
l’m working on a layout, see? I may 
need your help. If you do help me 
and we put it through without an 
upset you’re square with thè Law 
for good.” 

“I won’t turn copper,” Benny 
slurred. “I ain’t no rat.” 

“That’s why I want you,” Doctor 
Coffin answered. “Listen, Benny; 1 
did a stretch in Copper John my- 
self when I was a kid about your 
age.” 


He left them there and, shoving 
thè little lawyer ahead of him, 
they passed on into thè maze of of- 
fices beyond thè secret door. They 
carne at last to Udo’s own private 
room, which was large and richly 
furnished. 

“Sit down right there in that big 
leather chair,” said Doctor Coffin, 
“and don’t move until I get through 
telephoning.” 

H e seated himself at thè lawyer’s 
big table and telephoned. Udo, 
sunk in his leather chair and stili 
handcuffed, strained his ears, but he 
didn’t get very much of what was 
said. He got enough though to 
know that Doctor Coffin was inti¬ 
mate with 240 Centre Street—Head- 
quarters—talking to thè wheels of 
thè biggest police unit in thè world 
just like a Tammany politician. 
What was thè answer? 

He wasn’t long in finding out. 
"Counselor,” Doctor Coffin asked, 
“how long’s it been since you saw 
thè Chicken King?” 

“Who?” 

“You heard me.” 

The little lawyer held stili. He’d 
gene a shade whiter, then a shade 
blacker. 

“I bave nothing to say,” he stalled. 
“But l’il remind you that I am a 
member of thè bar, an officer of thè 
Courts of Justice—” 

“Cut it, feUer,” Doctor Coffin 
broke in harshly. And it wasn’t thè 
lascar speaking now. It was thè ex- 
convict, thè old alumnus of Copper 
John. “You heard what I just told 
that kid in there. l’ve been waiting 
more or less ever since I got out of 
stir to take a crack at one of you 
crooked lawyers. You’re not in 
court now. Not before any favorite, 
hand-picked judge of yours, at any 
rate. Get this straight. This is out- 
side thè law. But thè law’s back of 
me, see? We’re up in front.” 
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Will you kindly explain yourself, 
Doctor Coffin?” 

“Why, sure! l’ve promised cer- 
tain parties that l’il go out and get 
thè Chicken King. See?” 

“Kill him?” 

“Naw, not unless I have to. l’ve 
promised to tum him over to these 
certain parties in a certain place. 
And if I can’t give ’em thè Chicken 
King, l’il give ’em—^you!” Doctor 
CofRn’s voice droppe(l to a chDling 
but confidential whisper. “Were you 
ever—over at that big shed—on thè 
Jersey shore—where they put thè 
knife to about fìfty thousand chick- 
ens every night?” 

V 

E VENTS had moved swiftly all 
along—ever since Doctor Cof- 
fin’s cali on Inspector Ham- 
mond, head of thè Racket Squad. 
Just thè same it was early night. 
Early night was when thè day’s 
Work just about hit its pace, over 
there on thè Jersey shore, in that 
killing shed that Doctor Coffin had 
just mentioned. 

A long shed, half on land and half 
on piles, set in thè black waters of 
thè lower Hudson—railroad yards at 
one end, docking space for scows and 
tugs at thè other. 

In thè killing shed there was a 
terrific uproar and an overpowering 
miasma—to anyone not used to it. 
It looked, smelled, and sounded like 
a makeshift receiving hospital dose 
up to some specially busy section of 
a fighting front. 

Outside thè switch-engines clanged 
and snorted, freight cars bumped, 
and thè gabbie of carload after car- 
load of chickens, ducks, and geese 
drowned out thè voices of men. Stili 
outside, on thè river end, thè tu^ 
and steam scows also added their bit 
in thè way of noise, as a ragged fog 
carne drifting up from thè harbor 
with thè tide. 


But all this was as nothing com- 
pared with what went on inside thè 
shed. A long shed, big as thè train 
shed of a fiirst-class railroad station 
almost, lit up by thè hard, white 
giare of overhead rows of naked 
electric globes, splotched by streaks 
and blobs of dense black shadow, 
hazy with a red mist. There was a 
whir of knives and a rattle of chain 
pulleys operating waste dumps and 
elevators. Hand trucks rumbled and 
banged. But over this, like thè howl 
of a gale, thè shrieks and squawks, 
quacks and honks of thè feathered 
victims—a living, feathered deluge 
one minute, fresh-killed poultry thè 
next. 

Sam Holder, famous in thè 
trade, made his way through thè 
shed, looking glum. 'Two sons of his 
had been killed fighting racketeers. 
But Sam was thè sort who kept on 
fighting. 

He was a bulky man, getting on 
in years, but stili powerful and ac- 
tive. He wore a linen cap pulled 
well down in front, concealing most 
of his face, but revealing an area of 
close-cropped silver hair behind. His 
Street clothes were covered by a long 
linen coat. 

T he killing shed wasn’t a place 
where people loafed—except thè 
few cops on duty and thè swarm of 
inspectors. Killers, pullers, truckers, 
and others, never skipped a stroke 
in their smooth routine as Holder 
passed. Yet there was time for 
comment. 

“Scairt stiff!” 

“Him, never!” 

“Fraid they’ll bump him off.” 
“He’ll bump off somebody else if 
he gets thè chance.” 

“He’d be safe in jail with thè 
others.” 

“Wouldn’t want to be thè Chicken 
King, if Sam ever meets him.” 

There was something of thè look 
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and thè loneliness of a condemned 
man about Sara Holder as he made 
his way through thè uproar of thè 
shed toward thè open space at thè 
river-end. 

Then, just as Sam emerged under 
thè big arc-light into thè foggy open 
air he stood and stared. Three men 
were coming over thè end of thè pier 
from a boat which Sam recognized 
at once as belonging to thè Harbor 
Police. The boat slid away and thè 
men advanced. It was them Sam 
had recognized first. They were thè 
three poultry men who’d been stay-i 
ing in prison. They recognized Sam. 

They were undemonstrative men. 
Not much was said, at first—^nothing 
that anyone but themselves could 
bear, But their handshakes were 
firm. 

And there in thè drifting fog, 
while thè dark tide ran, thè four 
of them went into a huddle. 

H E’S taking an awful risk,” said 
Captain Duffy, of thè Detective 
Bureau, to Inspector Hammond. 
“How does he know that that little 
rat of a shyster isn’t putting him 
on a hot spot?” 

“He’s Doc Coffin,” Inspector Ham¬ 
mond answered. “He’s a genius. 
Nobody ever knows how a genius 
knows what he knows.” 

“Kiddin’ me, chief?” 

“Sort of. Anyhow, Doc’s got this 
advantage over us. He doesn’t be- 
long to thè force. He can be just 
as bent as any crook, when he needs 
to be — just as bent and just as 
tough.” 

“That hdps.” 

“And how! He goes in and jams 
a gun on Udo. He gets more info 
from him in ten minutes than we’d 
be able to get in ten years.” 

“Short of usin’ thè shellac.” 

“You don’t put thè rubber hose 
or thè boot on a slick sliyster like 
Udo.” 


“More’s thè pity!” 

“1 mean us regular cops — we 
don't. But Doc could and did, and 
he’s going to do thè same thing to 
thè Chicken King.” 

“Unless he gets thè Works him- 
self. If I went up against a mob like 
that l’d want thè riot squad. Aren’t 
you giving him any help at all?” 

“He asked me to lay off until he 
phones. He’s taking no one but Udo 
and a kid, Benny Bonn, just down 
from Dannemora, and thè kid’s girl 
friend, who’s been working in Udo’s 
office.” 

“Some mob! And he’ll be up 
against one of thè swellest parties 
of big-time crooks ever pulied on 
Long Island. l’ve piped thè place— 
ten acres on thè Sound. Forty ser¬ 
vante, and every one of them an ex- 
con or a killer. ’The house is a pal¬ 
ane. I went over it at thè time of 
thè ChBton murder there ten years 
ago. Suspected now of being thè 
chief drop for thè Swiss-American 
dope-ring—” 

The telephone on Inspector Ham- 
mond’s desk buzzed softly. The 
head of thè Racket Squad picked up 
thè instrument and listened. 

A girl’s voice bleated something 
over thè wire that Duffy couldn’t 
bear. But it brought Hammond to 
his feet. 

“Come on,” thè Inspector said. 
“Sounds like our friend, thè Doc, is 
in trouble.” 

VI 

A BIG blue limousine—Lawyer 
Udo’s own—had been wait- 
, ing at thè little old brick 
office building where thè lawyer had 
his office. At thè wheel was a chauf- 
feur in uniform. To him thè girl, 
Gertrude Jones, had appeared with 
a message that thè lawyer would like 
to speak to him upstairs. 

The chauffeur had been met just 
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inside thè office by a man who looked 
like a sailor and thè sailor had a 
gun. The chauffeur was wired up 
by this same sailor and left in a 
locked room. That disposed of him. 

A few minutes later Gertrude 
Jones and her boy-friend, Benny, de- 
scended from thè offices and entered 
thè limousine, taking thè front seat. 
They were closely followed by Lawyer 
Udo and Doctor Coffin, who also en¬ 
tered thè car, seated to thè rear, 
The car was at once driven away. 
Benny was an expert chauffeur. 

Moreover, Lawyer Udo was often 
seen to leave his place of business in 
thè company of queer-looking people. 
His passage now attracted no par- 
ticular attention — except, perhaps, 
from one or two plainclothes men, 
stationed there as a mere friendly 
attention from Inspector Hammond. 

The car was driven, without loss 
of time, to an old-fashioned hotel 
near Washington Square where Doc¬ 
tor Coffin happened to be living. One 
reason this hotel had been selected 
by Doctor Coffin was that there was 
a private entrance. 

T he suite occupied by Doctor Cof¬ 
fin was rather elaborate, consid- 
ering thè fact that he was a man of 
modest tastes. But most of thè space 
in thè suite was occupied by trunks. 
There must bave been at least a 
dozen large wardrobe trunks, besides 
others. 

And bere Doctor Coffin was not 
only to entertain his guests with 
dinner, but also a demonstration in 
thè art of make-up such as had made 
thè late Del Manning famous. 

“You, too,” Doctor Coffin told Ger¬ 
trude Jones. 

“Me?” she asked. 

“Sure,” said Doctor Coffin. “You 
and I are going to that ball at thè 
Chicken King’s tonight as thè Brince 
and Princess Tewfik — thè slickest 
dope-smugglers who ever carne out 


of Cairo. Benny’s to be our chauf¬ 
feur, and l’m dolling him up, too.” 
“And me?” said thè little lawyer. 
He was stili handcuffed — and 
under thè threat of death. 

“You’re all right — just as you 
are,” said Doctor Coffin. “Bm go¬ 
ing to be a little lame. See? And 
l’m going to lean on you. Follow in- 
structions—^you’ll get through. Make 
one bad crack, you’re croaked.” 

T here was always that chili pres- 
ence of death about all of this. It 
was an atmosphere that Doctor Cof¬ 
fin—thè late Del Manning—had al¬ 
ways loved when he was in certain 
of his moods. After all, he was “a 
living dead man.” It wasn’t just 
mere accident that had made him 
Hollywood’s leading undertaker, as 
well as its foremost amateur detec¬ 
tive. 

Maybe this was going to be his 
own finish. He didn’t know. Any- 
way, it was going to be his last job 
in New York for a while—his last 
"personal appearance” — and he 
wanted to put it over in a way that 
would satisfy his own artistic sense. 

It was Benny and thè girl he 
played up to most. 

After all, they were just a pair of 
kids—hard, bitter, but young enough 
to like a game. And Doctor Coffin, 
millionaire, had hung up a prize in 
this game that was going to stake 
them to a fresh start and even 
chances. 

Before dinner was over a dozen 
evening dresses and required ac- 
cessories arrived for thè girl and a 
fresh outfit for Benny. 

But more even than money or 
clothes and thè prospect of adven- 
ture was thè fact that Benny and 
Gert were playing tonight with thè 
great Del Manning—^him whom thè 
World thought dead. They saw thè 
lascar sailor disappear. They saw thè 
supposed “Brince Tewfik, a nephew 
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of thè King of Egypt,” take his 
place — a semi-Oriental prince, 
smooth as oil, dressed like Park Ave- 
nue— 

He had a dozen different names, 
but thè name that thè Chicken King 
went by when he was occupying his 
Long Island estate was simply Mr. 
Rose. None of his neighbors knew 
him, except by his occasionai con- 
tributions to locai charities. Few 
had ever seen him—a heavy-faced 
man with furtive eyes, always in a 
specially built car that traveled very 
fast, generally with a pilot car in 
front and a guard car taking thè 
smoke just behind. 

The gates of thè big estate were 
never opened except on rare and 
special occasions. But every now 
and then Mr. Rose was known to 
throw some sort of a party. And at 
sudi times even guests were as likely 
to come by water as by land. 

The estate had a fine stretch of 
shore on thè sound, with a landing big 
enough for ocean-going yachts. 

Udo was only one of Mr. Rose’s 
legai staff, and not in thè Big 
Wheel’s immediate confidence, either. 
It had taken a lot of telephoning for 
Mr. Udo to arrange this meeting be- 
tween Mr. Rose and Prince Tewfik 
tonight. 

VII 

T he place ivas a palace, all 
right, built by some million- 
aire, now dead and forgotten 
—or broke, and so forgotten any- 
way. Set in a park that might bave 
been Central Park, in thè city of 
New York, once you got past thè 
monumentai gates. But, at that, 
more like a combination casino and 
country-club, very fast, but not very 
swell, as soon as you began to see 
things closer up. 

Gunmen everywhere—not so tough 
to look at; more like thè shills and 


bouncers of a semi-fashionable gam- 
bling resort, smooth and fast; dress¬ 
ed all right, but something thè mat- 
ter with their eyes. 

Then thè guests — hop and alky 
written on most of their faces, even 
when thè faces were beautiful. For 
there were plenty of good looking 
girls about. Some of them dancing 
to a forty-piece band. But most of 
them just strolling about, looking 
either lit up or bored. 

A nd flowers—enough flowers for 
a Capone funeral, in thè good old 
days. And, somehow, a funeral sug- 
gestion about all this. Doctor Coffin 
got it. Death is something you can 
put a finger on, at times, and say: 
“This is it—it’s bere!” 

Everything had been free and 
easy, so far. It looked as if, once 
you got in, there was nothing to stop 
you whichever way your tastes might 
run. There were at least two bars. 
There was a dining-room with a buf- 
fet-supper set that looked like thè 
dining-room of a hotel so far as food 
and drink were concerned—a hotel 
in Paris or London; with lobsters 
and champagne, olives and pickles, 
cold turkey and hot roast beef; and 
other things to eat or drink. 

But always that hint of thè gang¬ 
ster, thè ex-con, about thè man who 
served you. 

Doctor Cofiìn slipped thè word to 
thè supposed Princess Tewfik to beat 
it. This was no place for a girl. She’d 
know where to find Benny. That had 
all been fixed up before. 

At that, thè girl wanted to stick 
around. She thought all this was 
grand. And she may bave wanted 
to show herself a little. She had on 
a grand dress and a facial make-up 
by thè world’s greatest artist. Be- 
sides, how was thè “Prince” to make 
his get-away? 

“Beat it,”' said Dcctor Coffin, and 
that was final. 
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He had thè satisfaction of seeing 
thè girl slip out of a side door where 
Benny would he waiting, 

Doctor Coffin had continued to 
lean on thè arm of thè little lawyer 
—with a grip that he knew thè man- 
weasel could feel. 

He’d made this clear to thè little 

The first shot called for would 
pass right through thè lawyer’s 
stomach. 

A nd Udo had seemed discreet in 
his questiona concerning thè 
presence of Mr. Rose. 

At last a sexwant had come and 
whispered thè information that Mr. 
Rose was upstairs—“feeling a little 
indisposed”—and would Prince Tew- 
fik he kind enough to come up. 

The moment Doctor Coffin heard 
this he suspected a plant. But that 
was nothing now. He’d been sus- 
pecting a plant all along. The warn- 
ing whisper had kept buzzing in his 
raind all during thè long drive out 
from New York that thè little lawyer 
had put something over on him— 
something that nieant planned mur¬ 
der. 

Then, all of a sudden, bere it was. 
They’d followed thè servant down 
across what was supposed to be thè 
ball-room, but not very many dan- 
cers there — and those who were, 
mostly dancing on a single ten-inch 
space—“dancing on a dime,” as they 
say. Then, right on along through 
a doorway with heavy curtains. 

Just as thè curtains fell into place 
again Udo jerked. 

He jerked with something of thè 
concentrated essence of speed and 
strength that makes thè reai weasel 
thè world’s Champion killer. 

But, even so, there was that prom¬ 
ise that Doctor Coffin had been nurs¬ 
ing in his mind. 

Doctor Coffin, at thè first hint of 
tliat jerk had ducked forward, 


drawn and fired. He rested on his 
knee, half slewed round, and saw thè 
little lawyer do a rabbit jump and 
come down on his head, doubled up 
—kicking a little, but undoubtedly 
harmless. 

At thè same time thè servant had 
fallen. 

He must bave lunged — with a 
blackjack, it turned out—just as 
Udo jerked; and so had missed his 
blow and slipped. 

Doctor Coffin was on him and had 
poked thè gun so hard against his 
jaw that thè muzzle of thè weapon 
started a smear of blood. 

T he funny part about this was 
that thè orchestra kept on play- 
ing. Not more than twenty feet away 
—^just thè other side of those heavy 
curtains. In that direction, at any 
rate, thè shot hadn’t even been 
heard. 

Doctor Coffin threw a quick scan 
about him, his gun stili poked 
against thè servant’s face. 

“You next!” he said. 

The man began to chatter. Doc¬ 
tor Coffin silenced him with a hiss 
and jerked to his feet. 

“You can lam, you louse,’’ he said. 
“l’m turning off this joint. But 
show me thè Big Boy first.” 

They let thè little lawyer lie where 
he was and went fast down an 
arched hallway to a narrow flight of 
stairs. 

“He’s up there,” said thè man, 
“with six of his mob.” 

Doctor Coffin slugged thè man 
where he stood—it was a blow he’d 
learned from Ching, one of his Chinese 
butlers at his place in Hollywood, 
guaranteed to bring sleej) but not 
death. 

While thè man was stili rocking 
to a fall, Doctor Coffin jumped up 
thè stairs. He could see at once that 
this was some private part of thè 
house—one not meant except for 
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special guests. There was a smeli of 
opium in thè air. 

He followed thè smeli to a door in 
a softly lit, dome - ceilinged area, 
richly carpeted and hung with Ori¬ 
entai tapestries. 

Just as he started to open thè 
door, someone sprung on him from 
behind. He shot — back of him— 
without looking. There was a 
screech and a fall. 

At thè same instant he flung him- 
self through thè door. It was a 
large room, shadowy and airless, 
surrounded by divans on which thè 
figures of men and women could be 
dimly seen. Then, in thè center of 
thè room a single figure—heavy, al- 
most colossal he seemed; thè figure 
of a man in evening clothes with a 
brutal face stamped with fear, and 
rage, and surprise. 

Vili 

T he girl, Gertrude Jones, 
hadn’t made such a quick 
get-away as Doctor Coffin had 
hoped. Once she was sure that Benny 
was there and all set to go, she’d 
retumed to thè house. It was as much 
as her life was worth to telephone 
to Police Headquarters in New York 
—and she knew it—but she’d put 
through her cali and found Ham- 
mond. 

This was out of Hammond’s terri- 
tory, but he was in dose touch with 
State troopers and thè county police, 
also with certain Federai men, all 
of whom had been hankering for a 
long time to put on a show at thè 
Rose estate. 

But, even then, Benny and thè girl 
had been unable to tear themselves 
away. This was Del Manning in 
there. Could they leave him? What 
was going to happen next? They 
stalled around. 

After all, thè stalling wasn’t going 
to be for long. 


Suddenly, from an upstairs win- 
dow toward thè rear of thè house, 
there carne a crash. Benny shot thè 
car around. 

“Good God!” he said. “It’s him— 
and thè Chicken King!” 

D octor coffin could bave shot 

thè Chicken King in thè moment 
of that first glance, and thè account 
would bave been ended right then— 
so far as thè Chicken King himself 
was concemed. 

There were moments later when 
Doctor Coffin wished he had let out 
that shot. So far as killing this big 
vermin went he had no compunc- 
tions. It was all in thè way that you 
looked at things—all right to kill a 
mad dog, or a rattlesnake, or a louse. 
The Chicken King was all these 
things, then multiplied. 

But killing thè Chicken King 
wasn’t what he'd promised to those 
threa poultry men he’d talked to at 
Headquarters this day. 

Instead of shooting, he dropped 
head and shoulders and charged—a 
good deal as a fighting-ram would 
bave charged. But thè Chicken King 
himself was an old gang-fighter, 
with knowledge of how to kill and 
maim. For years he’d made his liv- 
ing doing just that—so much for 
brealdng a leg or an arm, so much 
for maiming a man for life, so much 
for leaving his corpse in a nice Pub¬ 
lic place. 

His parry for this attack was a 
kick. The kick should bave given 
him time enough to reach his own 
gun and get it into play. But there 
must bave been a little smoke on his 
brain. For years, now, he’d also 
been at thè head of thè dope-ring in 
thè United States; and this stuff 
he’d furnished his guests tonight 
was some of thè finest poppy that 
ever carne out of Persia, where thè 
best of thè blue smoke carne from. 

In a moment his kick had been 
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jerked too high and he was over on 
his back with Doctor Coffin on top 
of him—thè two of them gouging, 
beating, strangling like jungle beasts. 

When thè fight began, there wasn’t 
a window visible an 3 rwhere. It was 
this that started Doctor Coffin to 
tearing down drapes whenever he 
got thè chance. Anyway, it added 
to thè confusion, and confusion was 
all that he had fighting on his side 
just then. 

Smokers were coming awake. 
There were some who were stili ac- 
tive. They di4n’t know what it was 
all about. But they were finding out. 

A girl ran screeching from thè 
room and that was going to bring 
up thè mob from below. They would 
come primed to kill. 

Doctor Coffin gathered all he had 
of strength and heaved himself and 
thè Chicken King at one of thè Win¬ 
dows he had bared. What thè drop 
might be, he had no way of guess- 
ing. He didn’t care greatly. It was 
great to die fighting—fighting a 
man-eating tiger like this big brute— 

They were through thè window, 
and there was no drop at all—^just 
a sloping roof, and down this they 
went—over and over—struggling, 
kicking. 

They were at thè eaves, then over 
thè eaves. 

And not even then was thè earth 
ready to receive them. They’d 
dropped not more than three or four 
feet and landed on thè top of a 
limousine. 

The limousine slid away—faster— 
faster—to a rat-tat-tat of shots and 
a medley of yells. 

IX 

I T WAS when they were away 
back in thè woods, somewhere, 
that thè limousine stopped. And 
there Benny jerked thè Chicken 
King to thè ground, while Doctor 
Coffin jumped. 


They put thè Chicken King in thè 
car and then shot thè heavy car 
ahead again. Somewhere they crash- 
ed a gate and were out in thè open 
country. 

By a roundabout course they got 
back to New York. It must bave 
been by a roundabout course, for, 
by this time, thè combinéd Federai 
and locai raiders were closing in on 
that big estate of “Mr. Rose” and 
yet Doctor Coffin and his own pri¬ 
vate little mob made a getaway. 

They went on from New York 
right through thè traffic tube under 
thè Hudson and twisted around 
through thè network of causeways 
and roads in New Jersey until they 
found that killing shed down on thè 
Jersey water front. 

It was now a time of thè night 
when most of thè work was over— 
so far as thè killing was concerned, 
But there was a lot of deaning up 
to do. 

But, just thè same, there were a 
good many men about—^hard-work- 
ing men of thè poultry trade; not a 
very pretty trade, perhaps, but as 
good, as many. And exceedingly diffi- 
cult—in bitter weather, in stonny 
nights, and nights again when thè 
heat of a New York-New Jersey 
summer intensified in that shed of 
red horror and made it a sort ot 
anteroom to an old-fashioned bell. 

Benny drove thè big limousine 
right down across thè ear-tracks, 
and there Doctor Coffin and thè 
Chicken King got out and started 
to stroll down thè big covered shed. 

“You’ve been bleeding these people 
pretty hard,” said Doctor Coffin, 
softly. ‘‘They got a right to bave a 
look at you. Later, l’il turn you in 
for thè cops and lawyers to take 
their turn—” 

But, suddenly, thè Chicken King 
had turned and struck at him. 

Doctor Coffin carne back with a 
jolt that made thè Chicken King reel. 
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It was this that really lost him. 
For he started to run. He knaw 
that if he got out once into those 
black railroad yards he had a good 
chance for a getaway. 

But he must bave lost his senso 
of directioA. And instead of ^n- 
ning for thè yards, there he was, 
headed right down thè shed. 

Just as word got out that bere 
was thè Chicken King come on a 
visit.. Sam Holder had passed that 
word around. So had those three 
friends of his. Now a shout went 
up. Some one threw a knife. 

“Don’t kill him,” Sam Holder bel- 


lowed. But that was too late. Other 
knives were out. 

This man had robbed them, had 
had them slugged, had had their 
friends and relatives murdered. 

Gnce more there was a scream of 
death in thè killing shed—another 
red haze. 

Headlong, blind, feeling as if all 
thè crimes of his life had come back 
upon him in this final moment—and 
all his victims had returned to gang 
him now from thè land of ghosts— 
thè Chicken King stnmbled onto a 
slimy spillway, then fell dead from 
a hundred wounds. 
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THE LOG CABIN MYSTERY 

From DETECTIVE DUNN’S Case-Book 

rPHREÉ men, all Ajmerican artista, had taken over a log cabin in Quebec, Canada, 

where they had hved in isolation for over a year. Detective Dunn, on vacation, was 
visiting thè locai chief of police, Pierre LaBordie. One day, John Leroy, one of thè men, 
startled thè little village by reporting thè deaths of thè other two; Tom Adams and 
James Knox. Chief LaBordie invited Dunn to help in thè investigation inasmuch as 
thè men were Americans. 

At thè cabin, Knox’s inert body was fonnd with one hand stretched out towards an 
easel. The wound, between thè man’s shoulders, stili wet with blood, could not nave 
been self-inflicted. In thè dead man’s fingerà was a sliver of charcoal, and on a piece 
of drawing cardboard, was scrawled in French: “C’est Adams, mon asas—” meaning, 
“Adams is my assassin.” 

In a rear room thè body of Adams was found, stretched on a bed. After a thorough 
investigation Detective Dunn was convinced that Adams had committed suicide and 
Knox had been murdered. A knife was stili clutched in Adams’ stiffened fingers. Blood 
had coagulated around thè wound near his heart. 

Leroy said he couldn’t understand thè reason for thè tragedy. He said Adams and 
Knox had quarreled thè previous evening, but not seriously. Leroy had left early that 
moming, after thè postman had arrived, to do some painting along thè river. On his 
return, he stopped to pick up old Dumont, who was to repair thè porch. When they ar¬ 
rived they found thè artista dead. Dumont confirmed this. 

When shewn thè charcoal message, Leroy said that it was written by Knox, although 
no specimen of thè latter’s writing could be found to verify this. Leroy stili carried 
part of thè river and blue sky sketch he had been painting. Suddenly, a New York 
newspaper, found on thè bed under Adams’ body, was thrust in front of him. It had 
been brought that moming by thè postman. A short item had been marked, stating 
that thè police had finally come across a due which promised to clear up a year-old 
bank robbery in which thè night watchman had been killed. The men would soon be 
arrested, and they hoped for a possible recovery of thè $300,000 stolen. Leroy seemed 
slightly uneasy, but he quickly said that thè paper had been sent to Adams, and that 
he had not previously seen thè marked passage, which conveyed nothing to him. 

Detective Dunn noted five important points; 

1.—There were few pictures in thè lodge, and all were obviously executed by thè 
same artist. 2.—In Leroy’s color box, which he carried, there was no blue of any sort. 
3.—The wounds of thè dead men were caused by blades of different lengths. 4.—Adams 
definitely committed suicide. 5.—In Knox’s room, a French primer was found. A hook 
mark in it was a strip, referring to thè robbery, from last week’s paper. 

Detective Dunn solved thè mystery from these points. How? 

Can You Solre This Problem? You Can Check VpOrtYour Detective Skill by Reading thè 
Answer on Page 128. 
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Lester Durai Wanted to he a Big Shot in thè 
JJnderworìd—and He Had His Game 
All Piched Out 
By ALLAN K. ECHOLS 

Author of "Frame-Up,” “Murder Hotel," etc. 


L ESTER DUVAL assumed an 
air of carelessness that he 
d was far from feeling. In his 
pocket rested a gun. He was ready. 
The long anticipated day had ar- 
rived. Tliis was to be his fìrst job— 
easy money from now on for him. 
No more dull days of repairing 
radios for him, what with thè big 
shot racketeers making millions. 

As far as his rat-like brain could 
make out, there was no reason why 
he shouldn’t be one of thè biggest 
of thè big shots. It was simple to 


commit robbery, if a man used his 
head and thought it all out in ad- 
vance—like he had done. 

He turned into one of thè dark- 
ened streets of Harlem, paying no 
attention to thè shadowy flgures that 
beckoned to him from thè doorways. 
He was looking for just one such 
figure in that neighborhood who was 
slightly familiar to him, and it was 
toward that figure’s hangout that he 
now turned his feet. 

As he neared thè neighborhood he 
sought, he stopped in a dark door- 
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way and shifted his gun out of his 
pocket to see that there would be 
no hitch in its instant draw. 

It was a Negro neighborhood. 
Near thè Strangers’ Club a black- 
faced shadow silently fell into step 
beside him. Duval’s heart leaped 
into his throat, but he was prepared 
for this. He casually exarained his 
ungloved right hand and noted with 
satisfaction that he had kept it from 
trembling, now that thè time had 
arrived. 

“Have a little fun, mister?” It 
was thè low voice of thè shadow 
beside him. "Got a little club where 
you can have a good drink or play 
a little cards. It’s mighty cold out- 
doors.” 

D UVAL had rehearsed even this 
part of his act. He appeared 
only casually interested. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,” he answered 
indifferently. “I might take a hand 
of cards—if there’s any reai money 
in thè game.” Clever way, this, of 
finding out what thè lay might be. 

“Reai money?” thè negro repeated 
disdainfully. “White boy, you c’n 
git as much action as you kin stand. 
There ain’t no top limit—and plenty 
o’ jack to pay off. What you say?” 

Duval allowed himself to be 
steered up a darkened flight of stairs 
and into thè gambling room of thè 
Strangers’ Club. 

The place was dimly lighted ex- 
cept for green-shaded lampa that 
hung low over poker tables and a 
green-baize covered billiard table 
where a pair of dice galloped back 
and forth from one end to another. 

The room s o u n d e d with thè 
muffled hum of thè low voices of thè 
mixed crowd of negroes and whites 
who sat and stood hunched grimly 
around thè tables. Dealers with 
tight mouths sat in shirt sleeves, 
their eyes shaded with green eye- 
shades and their lean hands expertly 


rifling and flipping cards and scoop- 
ing in thè multi-colored chips. 

Lester Duval’s eyes searched thè 
room, then alighted upon that for 
which he was searching. A door in 
thè back of thè room was marked 
“Strictly Private—Keep Out.” When 
he had fixed thè radio at this club 
it had been necessary for him to re¬ 
place thè aerial on top of thè build¬ 
ing, and it was then he had leamed 
about thè door. 

The door did not lead into a 
private room as it appeared, but ac- 
tually opened onto a fire-escape out- 
side thè building. Thus if thè place 
were raided, thè customers could 
make their escape this way to thè 
alley one floor below. It was now 
to be used for his own escape. 

Just in front of this door sat thè 
cashier’s cage and in thè cage was 
thè push button that operated thè 
door. Duval had discovered that 
when he had made use of it to gain 
access to thè roof. Of course, his 
Work had been done in thè daytime 
while thè club was not operating. 

Inside thè cage sat thè cashier, 
great piles of chips in front of him 
to sell to thè players who used them 
instead of money in thè games. And 
in his cash box would be all thè 
money represented in those games. 

I T was a sweet set-up, Duval knew, 
easy, and just thè one for a 
stick-up man’s first job. The place 
was made to be robbed. 

The steerer was at Duval’s side as 
he crossed thè room toward thè 
cashier’s booth. He was talking to 
thè prospective customer, but Duval 
heard little of what he was saying, 
for now his nerves were tingling as 
though electricity were going 
through them. 

“—^play any game you want,” thè 
Negro was saying. 

“l’ve got my game picked out,” 
Duval said. He chuckled at thè 
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thought of thè doublé meaning he 
intended to convey, Never mind, 
they’d see what his game was in just 
about a second now. 

“You one of them System play- 
ers?” thè Negro asked with assumed 
interest as he kept Duval headed to- 
ward thè cashier’s booth. 

“1 got thè best System in thè 
World,” Duval answered. He won- 
dered why thè Negro didn’t go on 
back and take his post outside. He 
didn’t need him to conduct him all 
thè way to thè booth. He’d rather 
there was no one near him. 

They were at thè wicket of thè 
booth. 

“Here’s a smart gambler wants 
some chips,” thè Negro said with a 
wink that Duval didn’t see. 

Lester Duval felt thè hair crawl- 
ing on thè back of his neck. The 
great. moment had arrived ! 

He saw thè stacks of bills back 
of thè wire, saw thè burly black 
head set on thè massive shoulders 
of thè cashier, but thè man and thè 
money seemed blurred. Everything 
was swimming before him. He was 
in thè grip of a sudden stage fright. 

T he man was asking how many 
chips he wanted but he couldn’t 
make out thè words. They seemed 
distant and far away. 

Now ! 

He felt his hand groping in his 
overcoat pocket. He touched thè gun 
but it seemed to jump out of his 
hand. He had to fumble for it. 

He became furious because he was 
nervous. Why couldn’t he grip that 
gun smoothly? 

His anger was not directed at 
himself, however, but at thè man in 
thè cage who was now eyeing him 
curiously and asking him what he 
wanted. He could see that thè Negro 
was suspicious of him, was doing 
something about it. 

But in spite of everything he could 


do he could not fight down thè panie 
that was beginning to grip hlm. It 
seemed that thè roora was spinning 
around him and he saw thè steerer 
move over to thè side of thè cage. 
Rage overcame him and he jerked 
at thè gun in his pocket. He was 
trying to teli thè man in thè cage 
to stick up his hands, but his tongue 
became thick and thè words seemed 
stuttery. 

H e jerked at thè gun again and 
this time thè sight on thè end 
of it ripped out thè lining of his 
pocket where it had stuck and thè 
gun finally carne out. Duval swayed 
dizzily as he lifted it. 

Then his mouth dropped open as 
thè reeling cage started sinking— 
sinking into thè floor before his eyes. 

Before he could recover from thè 
pai’alysis of his astonishment thè 
cage carrying thè cashier, thè money 
and thè steerer was sunk halfway 
into thè floor, being swallowed up 
by thè trap door over which it had 
been built for just such an emer- 
gency. The steerer had started thè 
mechanism and was riding it down. 

In a blind fury Duval pulied thè 
trigger of his gun with a wild-jerk- 
ing hand. The gun roared several 
times as thè cage disappeared and 
thè trap door closed above it. His 
bullets were going wild. 

He heard thè lead sing about his 
ears as thè bullets hit thè cage and 
ricocheted across thè room. Stili 
he pulied thè trigger again and 
again. 

Then thè pistol answered with a 
hollow click on spent shells. The 
gun was empty. But it had found 
a mark. 

A man across thè room yelled in 
pain. Duval turned in time to see 
thè man try to rise from his chair 
at a card table, then topple over to 
thè floor, blood pouring down his 
forehead. 
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Murder! 

He had accidentally kilied a man. 
Why hadn’t thè man had sense 
enough to duck? Duval cursed and 
blamed thè man for getting in thè 
way. Then a terrible panie seized 
him as he realized that he had 
crossed thè line from which there 
was no return. He had shot a man. 

He looked about him with thè 
wild-eyed look of a trapped animai, 
then bolted for thè door to thè fire- 
escape. He had almost forgotten 
that in his excitement. He jerked 
at thè handle of thè door, but it held. 
He dropped his gun into his pocket 
and attacked thè door with both 
hands. He hurled his weight against 
it and thè door flung him back. 
Again he scrambled to his feet and 
attacked it, but it stood as immov- 
able as thè door to thè death celi at 
Sing Sing. 

His eyes traveled around thè room. 
The place was breaking into a pan- 
demonium now after thè first par- 
alyzed silence following thè roar of 
his gun. Black, evil faces, literally 
hundreds, it seemed, were encircling 
him, white eyes out of thè sea of 
black that was hearing down on him. 
He was trapped before an onrushing 
mob. 

T hen he saw thè heavy Chemical 
fire extinguisher beside thè door. 
With thè strength of desperation he 
jerked it from its box. The muscles 
of his puny body were suddenly iron 
in thè face of thè approaching men- 
ace, and he swung thè big copper 
tank over his head. It landed against 
thè door with a splintering crash. 

He heaved thè weapon again and 
again and there appeared a jagged 
hole in thè wood through which he 
could crawl out to freedom. 

But there was now a pair of black 
hands about his neck. To him it 
seemed that certain death stared him 
in thè face. He knew how these 


people dealt with their enemies, and 
thè very idea made him sick. 

And then purely by accident he 
found another use for his weapon. 
As a giant Negro bore him to thè 
floor thè fire extinguisher was turned 
upside down and Duval felt a spray 
of thè acid liquid squirt from thè 
rubber hose in his hand. As a man 
grasps at a straw when drowning 
Duval used this last weak weapon of 
defense; he tumed thè hose on thè 
man. 

As thè Chemical sprayed thè man’s 
face and touched his eyes thè Negro 
relaxed his grip and threw his hands 
up to protect himself from its acid 
bite. 

Duval seized thè opportunity and 
crawled out thè door with one hand 
stili gripping thè hose. Then he 
turned quickly and fed thè liquid 
against thè faces of thè rushing 
crowd, aiming through thè battered 
hole in thè door, until he brought 
thè crowd to a halt. 

H e was outside now and he 
quickly dropped down thè fire 
escape to thè alley below. 

His feet touched thè ground in a 
dead run through thè dark lane. He 
bumped against ash cans and posts 
until he reached thè entrance of thè 
alley and thè lighted Street. With 
fear-bursting eyes he stopped and 
peered into thè lighted Street. It 
seemed empty. 

Stili he stood there cringing in thè 
darkness and afraid of thè light un¬ 
til he heard thè sound of feet ap¬ 
proaching behind him in thè alley. 
He would bave to run for it. 

He buttoned his overcoat and 
pulied his hat tight down on his head 
and made a dash into thè Street. The 
subway entrance was on that Street 
at thè next corner. If he could 
only make that! 

Then he realized that men emerg- 
ing from thè alley would be able to 
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see him in thè lighted Street. It 
would be a simple matter for them 
to spread thè alarm and bave him 
trapped. It would be better to 
hide. 

He made a hasty decision, then 
ducked into a darkened doorway. 
As he regained his breath he watch- 
ed thè entrance to thè alley while he 
reloaded his gun. It would never do 
to get caught with an empty weapon. 

No forms carne out of thè alley. 
For some reason they were not fol- 
lowing him. This seemed strange. 
Then he remembered; "What with 
thè law after thè big shots, they 
don’t dare report their losses.” He 
had read that in a newspaper story 
about gambiera. 

H e hadn’t thought of that. The 
gambiera wouldn’t report him 
to thè cops. But on thè other hand, 
he reasoned, these big shots didn’t 
commit murder like he’d done. 

He hadn’t intended to do it, but 
he had seen that Negro get up and 
then fall down with blood on his 
forehead. It was an accident—but 
you couldn’t convince a jury of that. 
Duval felt like crying when he had 
visiona of himself sitting in thè elec- 
tric chair. 

Then he cursed himself for a weak 
fool. “You got to take chances.” 
That’s what one of thè big shots had 
said. And what’s killing one Negro 
to a man like Duval would soon be? 
He might as well get used to it. 

He convinced himself that episode 
was over and he even began to be a 
little proud of it. Already in his 
mind he could bear thè whispers, 
“Duval, thè Killer.” 

He looked out of thè darkened 
doorway and his eyes turned toward 
thè blue light that marked thè sub¬ 
way entrance. It was less than half 
a crosstown block, but thè distance 
seemed like a thousand miles to him. 
If he were only safely on that sub¬ 


way train, speeding downtown, it 
would all be over. 

The water was dripping off thè 
eaves of thè houses on thè Street and 
flakes of snow were fading. He felt 
cold and lonely. It wouldn’t do to 
stand bere all night. It was danger- 
ous. Somebody from that club might 
pass at any time and report him to 
thè cop. 

The cop! 

He hadn’t had any time to think 
about thè cop. NaturaUy thè cop 
would be friendly to thè gambling 
club or that institution wouldn’t be 
permitted to continue robbing suck- 
ers. He had sense enough to know 
that thè cop couldn’t be ignorant of 
thè existence of thè place. 

Now thè cop was an added dan- 
ger. Perhaps thè club had already 
reported thè attempted robbery. This 
was no safe place to be. 

Duval pulled his hat down tight 
on his head again then gripped his 
gun in fresh panie. Then he darted 
out of thè doorway and ran head- 
long toward thè suWay entrance. If 
he could only make it he would be 
safe. 

D own thè block thè policeman on 
thè beat had been standing in an- 
other dark doorway enjoying a 
smoke in thè sheltered spot before 
he resumed his cold pavement 
pounding. As he heard thè running 
steps on thè sidewalk he stepped out 
to investigate. Some drunk, per¬ 
haps. 

Head down, Lester Duval plunged 
into thè officer before he saw him. 

The policeman caught him by thè 
arm to keep him from fading over 
as thè result of thè collision. 

“What’s thè hurry?” thè officer in- 
quired. 

Duval looked up to find himself 
in thè arms of thè law! The officer 
seemed as big as a mountain and as 
vicious as a lion. 
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He was trapped! Caught, already! 
By a flatfoot! 

They must bave reported him. 
Sing Sing! The electric chair! 
Death ! 

A cold sweat bathed him. He 
jerked thè gun from his pocket and 
fired point blank at thè ofRcer’s 
middle. 

The officer sank to thè pave- 
ment with a groan and Duval broke 
and ran blindly toward thè sub¬ 
way. 

Behind him carne thè feeble cry of 
thè mortally wounded policeman, 
then thè reports of a revolver. He 
looked around once, caught a glimpse 
of thè wounded officer raised to his 
elbow, firing with thè last ounce of 
his dying strength. He heard thè 
bullets whistle by his head just as 
he ducked around thè corner and 
into thè subway. 

A SUBWAY train was just pulling 
into thè station and from thè 
entrance across thè Street another 
man was running. Duval dropped 
his nickel into thè turnstile and 
boarded thè train just as thè doors 
slammed. The wheels of thè train 
ground and thè cars moved. 

Duval realized then that he had 
been on thè point of firing at an¬ 
other running man who had merely 
been trying to catch thè train and 
had no knowledge of thè murder. 

Back there in thè snow lay thè 
policeman he had killed. There was 
no doubt this time he Md committed 
murder ! 

Now he was a wanted man. By 
this time there would be a crowd 
collected around that dead police¬ 
man. Headquarters would bave a 
report on it; they would put a drag' 
net out. That meant that every exit 
from thè big city would be guarded 
by a big policeman who had his de- 
scription. He was trapped in thè 
city. He couldn’t go back to his 


room and he couldn’t leave town. 

The train rolled on downtown. It 
passed Times Square, Chambers 
Street and ran on down under thè 
river into Brooklyn. Duval sat hud- 
dled in thè corner, eagerly scanning 
thè faces of thè people who boarded 
thè car at every stop. At Atlantic 
Avenue he had to change traina— 
and boarded a B. M. T. Coney Island 
express. 

The train ran on toward Coney 
Island gradually discharging ita late 
passengers into thè night. Duval 
continued to shrink in his corner. 
If he only hadn’t killed that cop! 
You can kill another crook, like thè 
Negro gambler, for instance, and 
they won’t spend much time looking 
for you. 

But when you kill a cop they’ll 
keep on your trail and bum you 
at Sing Sing no matter how long 
they bave to hunt you. 

As thè train became deserted 
Duval’s fright increased. He had 
sense enough to know that his safety 
lay in keeping hidden in thè crowd. 
Sitting alone in thè train made him 
too conspicuous. His heart was glad 
when thè lights of Coney Island 
loomed out of thè snowy distance in 
front of thè train that had left ita 
tunnel and was running on thè ele- 
vated structure. 

C ONEY ISLAND was not lighted 
in thè blaze of glory it wears on 
summer nights when Duval slunk 
into its almost deserted streets. The 
concessions were closed. Luna Park 
and Steeplechase loomed up out of 
thè darkness, thè ribs of their ele- 
vated and scenic railways like thè 
skeleton bones òf some gigantic herd 
of prehistoric monsters. 

The streets were quiet, only a few, 
lights burned in thè Stores and shops 
that catered to those who lived at 
thè resort town thè year round. The 
yery silence of thè streets seemed 
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ominous to Duval, dark and threat- 
ening. He needed light. 

He turned into an all-night cafe- 
teria. And then bis heart stopped 
beating for thè space of a moment, 
for a policeman and a taxi driver sat 
at one of thè white enamel tables. 
The policeman’s eyes took him in 
with that habitual policeman’s gaze 
as he entered. 

H e stood paralyzed for a fraction 
of a moment, undecided ’whether 
to run or to stand and fight it out. 
His eyes -were held to thè gaze of thè 
officer as though he were hypnotized. 

The officer was thè first to avert 
his gaze. He was accustomed to 
people returning his stare and he 
thought nothing of it. He picked 
up his cup and emptied it into his 
saucer, then blew it until it was cool 
enough to drink. Then he resumed 
his conversation with thè cab driver. 

The paralysis left Duval’s legs as 
he saw that thè officer was not con- 
cerned with him. His common sense 
directed his next move. He knew it 
would be thè height of folly to run. 
In spite of his fears, he realized 
they were likely groundless, he 
would bave to bluff it out. 

He controlled himself and walked 
•up to thè counter and ordered coffee 
and a hamburger, carrying his order 
to a chair where he could watch thè 
officer’s back, but be unseen by him. 
Then with elaborate unconcern he 
applied himself to his unwanted 
lunch. He made a complaint that 
thè coffee was too cold and had thè 
waiter give him another cup. 

A nickel-in-the-slot radio sat si- 
lently in a corner near him. Having 
withstood thè stare of thè officer he 
felt more at ease, felt an attitude 
of over confìdence. 

He wanted to convince himself 
that his fright was over. He fished 
a nickel from his pocket and dropped 
it into thè radio, turning thè diai to 


thè biggest city station. A jazz band 
blared forth from thè biggest night 
club in thè city and a crooner’s 
shrill voice poured out its high- 
pitched wailings directed at thè 
world’s mass of unloved women. 

The policeman and thè taxi driver 
looked at Duval with scowls of dis¬ 
approvai for drowning their con¬ 
versation. 

“Turn that noise box lower,” 
snapped thè officer. 

Duval returned thè officer’s stare 
with a blank look and was glad in 
his heart to fìnd that he could do it. 
It showed him that his confìdence 
was returning. He did not move to 
reduce thè volume of thè music. 

The radio song was interrupted in 
thè middle. The announcer apolo- 
gized for thè interruption. 

“It will only be a moment,’’ he 
said, “while we read a special bul- 
letin from thè police department. 
Thirty minutes ago a policeman, 
Timothy Mallory, was brutally mur- 
dered by a young bandit whom he 
stopped to question in Harlem. He 
lived long enough to fumish a de- 
scription of his murderer. The 
killer was young, slight, and wore—” 

T he policeman in thè restaurant 
dropped his saucer of coffee and 
turned to stare at thè radio with 
eyes opened wide with some strong 
emotion. The taxi driver had''risen 
to his feet and had caught thè offi¬ 
cer’s arm as thè latter reeled against 
thè table. 

The waiter carne from behind thè 
counter. 

“That your brother Tim?’’ he ask- 
ed thè officer tactlessly. 

It was not necessary for Duval to 
bear thè answer—he read it in thè 
officer’s face. The policeman was be- 
tween him and thè door. Panie more 
terrible than any he had before ex- 
perienced, maddening panie seized 
Duval as he saw he was trapped— 
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trapped by thè voice from thè radio 
he himself had started. 

The radio voice continued. 

"The youth wore a brown over- 
coat. And Mallory particularly no- 
ticed he had on a purple shirt—” 

D UVAL waited for no more. The 
officer, staring at thè radio, was 
also bound to see him sitting beside 
it, see his shirt. He had thè hor- 
rible sensation of hearing himself 
described to thè dead policeman’s 
brother while he sat by thè instru- 
ment for comparison. 

His hand slipped into his over- 
coat pocket and gripped his gun. 
This was thè end, but he meant to 
account for himself. He’d fight it 
out before going to thè electric chair. 

He started forward. The officer’s 
table was between him and thè door, 
but thè officer made no move to in- 
tercept him. Instead, thè policeman 
seemed to sit hypnotized by thè 
radio’s announcement. 

But Duval could not make his legs 
carry him slowly past thè man in 
blue. The minute he was in a posi- 
tion so that thè officer was no longer 
between him and thè door he broke 
into a sudden run for freedom, 
epeeded by terror. 

Duval was already at thè door be¬ 
fore thè three men in thè restaurant 
grasped thè significance of his dart 
for freedom. 

“And thè bandit boarded a subway 
train headed towards Brooklyn—” 
The broadcast was cut short as thè 
nickeTs worth of Service expired. 

“That’s him,” thè taxi driver 
shouted, spinning around and sprint- 
ing toward thè door. 

Duval was already gone. He was 
racing down thè Street, looking about 
frantically. He dashed across thè 
thoroughfare to thè empty taxi be- 
longing to thè policeman’s friend. 
Behind thè wheel of thè car he 
jammed his foot on thè starter and 


turned thè ignition key. The motor 
sputtered a moment, then died. Ita 
engine was cold and slow to respond. 

Duval saw thè officer and thè 
driver emerging from thè restaurant 
door, saw thè big gun in thè police- 
m.an’s hand. He slid out of thè seat 
of thè car and darted into thè build¬ 
ing before which it was parked. 

It was dark in thè lobby. He carne 
to a door and kicked it viciously, 
then threw his weight against it. It 
was not a strong door and his second 
effort sprung thè lock and thè door 
flew open. 

I T was dark inside, even darker 
than out, but a dull gleam from 
thè Street lamps out of doors made it 
possible for Duval to see a little. 
Then he almost shrieked aloud at thè 
sight. 

The dark room was full of peo- 
ple! 

Silent people who stood and sat all 
about, motionless. 

Near him stood a policeman! 

It was too late to back out now. 
Duval drew his weapon and fired a 
shot into thè form of thè officer, 
squarely into thè middle at not more 
than five paces. 

The uniformed man never moved. 
Duval let him bave another load, 
then turned to fight his way toward 
thè rear of thè building. Every man 
who stood in his way would get a 
load of lead. Trapped like a rat, 
Duval snarled. 

He expected to bear an answering 
shot from thè policeman inside thè 
door if he were stili alive, but not a 
shot was returned. It was uncanny 
and it filled him with a strange sense 
of dread, a fear of thè unexplain- 
able. 

He stumbled into thè figure of a 
man. His gun hand swung and he 
sent thè barrei crashing toward thè 
figure in thè dark, aiming thè blow 
at thè man’s head, then rushed on 
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without waiting to bear thè man 
fall. 

His eyes were now getting accus- 
tomed to thè utter darkness of thè 
place and he could see more figures. 
He was entirely surrounded. Yet 
thè uncanny, ghostly crowd made no 
noise, uttered no sound. 

C OLD sweat poured from his face 
and his hands trembled. The 
footsteps behind him were approach- 
ing cautiously. He had to escape 
some way before utter insanity 
got him. He knew he was going 
mad. 

He groped his way along in thè 
darkness, swinging with his left fìst 
and thè barrei of his gun at every 
figure that touched him. 

Then he found himself in a low 
and narrow hallway in which burned 
a solitary feeble red light. Stili it 
was light and he must be in thè 
dark. He ducked into thè first door 
he saw. 

Then he uttered a loud shriek and 
his knees gave way. 

He dropped weakly to thè floor 
while his eyes stared in horrified 
fascination at thè scene within five 
feet of him. 

A dark-skinned native of some 
foreign country lay bound on thè 
floor. 

Over thè prostrate body stood 
a gigantic elephant whose uplifted 
foot had just crushed thè man’s head 
into a bloody pulp, while other 
natives looked on. The floor was 
covered with blood and thè mangled 
remains of thè man’s head stili 
showed thè imprint of thè elephant’s 
ponderous foot. 

Choking and crying, Duval crawled 
out of thè room of horrors too weak 
to rise. Only mad fear drove him 
on, fear of thè footsteps behind him. 

He crawled into thè hall with thè 
red light and tried thè next room. 
And again he gurgled, speechless 


with terror. He was gazing on an- 
other murder. 

In thè feeble red darkness he 
could discérn a man lying on a bed, 
dressed in pajamas. On thè man’s 
face was written mortai agony and 
fear. He was struggling with a man 
and woman who stood over him. 

The man and woman were beating 
him over thè head with a window 
sash weight and thè man held in his 
hand a cord with which he was try- 
ing to strangle thè victim. The bed 
was saturated with blood. 

H e crawled out of thè room, now 
almost exhausted. 'The human 
body can stand only a given amount 
of emotion, either pleasure or pain 
or fear, and then it becomes be- 
numbed and can stand no more. 
Lester Duval had reached thè limit 
of his agony. 

The footsteps behind him werfc 
growing louder as he made his way 
into stili a third room—^which sent a 
final chili through him, but left him 
benumbed. 

It was thè Sing Sing execution 
chamber. Duval had seen thè picture 
of it and recognized it, yet he did not 
wonder why it was bere. He was be- 
yond wondering at thè strangeness 
of anything. 

An electrocution was even now in 
progress. A man sat in thè chair 
with a leather helmet over his head 
and his hands and legs strapped to 
thè chair. From thè leather helmet 
ran coils of wire, and coils of wire 
ran from his legs. 

Duval’s mind seemed to become un- 
usually clear and he studied thè de- 
tails of thè arrangement. He saw lit¬ 
tle drops of water running down thè 
man’s forehead and wondered if thè 
man was perspiring. He did not know 
that thè executioner put a wet spenge 
in thè helmet' to make thè contact 
more certain. 

He saw a priest, thè attendants and 
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thè witnesses. It all seemed, some- 
how, very naturai to him, and not 
surprising. It seemed that he had 
really been expecting to see this thing 
for a long time. He breathed with a 
little more freedom than he had for 
a long, long time. He was tired, and 
he had thè sensation of having come 
home after a hard day’s work. 

S UDDENLY he heard voices and 
thè execution chamber was flood- 
ed with brilliant light. He was sm*- 
rounded now, those queer people in 
thè other rooms were moving about. 
He even felt cairn enough to wonder 
who they were and why they were 
standing around in a dark building in 
Coney Island, those kings and gener¬ 
ai and ladies in queer costumes. He 
wondered if it were some queer mas- 
querade dance he had stumbled on. 

Then a voice, thè voice of that cop 
who had been in thè restaurant 
across thè Street. 

“You, com.e out of there with your 
hands in thè air. l’m arresting 
you—” 

Duval’s eyes were glued to thè elec- 
tric chair. He saw thè nickeled elec- 
trodes that would shoot thè killing 
current through him, thè black panel 
v/ith its switches and copper wires. 
It was even more fearful than thè 
cop, more to be dreaded than thè 
ofRcer’s bullets. 

Instead of answering he dropped 
behind thè figure of one of thè men 
in thè room and trained his gun on 
thè door. There was a repetition of 
thè order, threats from thè officer 
outside. 

Once thè officer’s gun-hand, grip- 
ping a weapon, showed itself in thè 
door. Duval fired and it was with- 
drawn. 

There were voices outside. The 
taxi driver and thè waiter were try- 
ing to keep thè officer from rushing 
Duval. 

“Don’t do it,” they were arguing. 


‘‘Smoke him out. There’s no use to 
let a rat like him kill you, too.” 

Presently Duval saw what they 
meant. The waiter must bave sent 
in a generai alarm, for presently 
there were more voices. 

Then there was a thump on thè 
floor and a sputtering noise near 
Duval. He looked up to see where it 
had come from and saw that thè room 
was one of a series of stalls that in- 
dividually had no roofs. He picked 
up thè metal object that had a burn- 
ing fuse attached and flung it back 
at thè crowd just as it exploded. It 
was a police gas bomb. 

Now thè bombs became thicker 
and Duval cried and ranted be- 
cause thè officers would not show 
themselves and shoot it out. Why 
wouldn’t they give him a chance? 
He’d like to kill six more cops—he 
stili had just that many cartridges 
left. 

The air was getting heavy in thè 
room—he couldn’t last long. His 
eyes were already filling with tears 
from thè gas. 

“You dirty dogs!” he spat. “TU 
show you you can’t mess with a big 
shot.” He cast one defiant look at thè 
electric chair, gripped his gun tightly 
and darted out of thè room. 

T he newspaper boys on thè police 
beat were questioning Pat Mal- 
lory, thè brother of thè slain police- 
man, Tim, who had been killed in 
Harlem. 

“How’d you happen to catch him 
so quick?” 

“I didn’t,” Mallory admitted mod- 
estly. “He really caught himself. He 
was just a punk that thought he was 
bad. He tried to hold up a gambling 
house but failed. It was panie that 
made him shoot Tim and it was panie 
that made him give himself away to 
US in thè restaurant. There’s plenty 
o’ punks dressed in them snappy 
{Concluded on Page 128) 


Gossie Dabney Could Do Anything When He Was 
Hopped Up—and Was Always Ready to Kill 
at thè Drop of a Hat 



GUN 

By ARTHUR J. BURKS 

Author of "Death on Schedule," “The Yellow Hand," etc. 


G ossie dabney entered thè 

pool hall on Thirty-second 
Street. It was on thè second 
floor, a huge place of many tables. 
To Gossie it looked like an immense 
cathedral, but then, at this time, al- 
most anything looked immense to 
Gossie. His steps were snappy, thè 
pupils of his eyes mere pinpoints, 
Sharp and glittering. 

A slender man, Gossie, dressed to 
kill, a tailor-made suit, complete 


from head to heels, and a pink silk 
shirt to make it stand out from 
others of its kind. 

In his right coat pocket thè hand 
of Gossie gripped thè butt of a snub- 
nosed automatic with a feeling of 
assurance. 

The mob looked up as Gossie 
carne in. 

“1 wonder,” said one, “whether 
he’s after somebody tonight. Wait’ll 
he starts playin’ and then you can 
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teli ! He ahvaj’s hires a table to play 
and try his eye-sight.” 

The roughnecks in thè pool hall 
on Thirty-second all knew and hated, 
and feared, Gossie Dabney. A devii 
with a gat. Chained lightning. A 
terror on wheels. No heart. No con- 
science. Kill at thè drop of a hat. 

The sleeves of Gossie’s coat, and 
of his bright pink shirt, covered thè 
blue spots on his arms, marks of thè 
needle, but thè gangsters, and small 
time crooks in thè pool hall knew 
they were there, because they knew 
Gossie Dabney. 

F ROM an unobtrusive corner rose 
a man who was plainly out of 
place bere. He strode forward some- 
what diflìdently to meet Gossie thè 
Wop. They met. Gossie did not 
take his hand from his pocket. He 
spoke to thè other man out of thè 
side of his mouth, a habit learned in 
stir. 

“l’m set to go, fella!” he said. “A 
hundred fish, says you! l’il take 
twenty-five now!” 

“You sur e you know thè man I 
want to get?” 

“Yeah, sure! Old Steve Lanker- 
shim, thè millionaire. Your uncle, 
isn’t he? You his heir, ain’t you?” 
“That’s my business, Gossie, see?” 
“But I may make it mine, too,” 
snarled Gossie. “Killin’ ain’t what it 
used to be. It’s hard to get a gun 
to do your dirty work for a hundred 
fish in these hard times. Yeah, I got 
ole Steve pegged, all right. You bet- 
ter meet me where you said you 
would. If l’il kill a stranger for a 
hundred fish, l’il kill a man I know 
who owes me seventy-five, for what 
he owes me, see?” 

“TU bave thè money,” said thè 
well-dressed stranger, “and FU meet 
you like I said. You sure you won’t 
get caught?” 

“Sure as sure! I know my stuff. 
I shoots fast and gets away clean! 


If I gets caught I gets caught, an’ I 
ain’t no squealer.” 

The stranger peeled off twenty-five 
dollars, gave them to Gossie, who 
received them with his left hand and 
tucked them into his trousers pocket. 
The stranger then slipped from thè 
pool hall and took thè elevator down. 

Gossie looked at thè clock. Nine- 
thirty in thè evening. He wouldn’t 
make a move until midnight. 

He sat down and watched thè 
others in thè place for exactly two 
hours, by which time his hands were 
trembling, thè pupils of his eyes were 
larger, and he was apparently a nerv- 
ous wreck. He got up, sighing, after 
another glance at thè clock, and 
slipped into thè lavatory. 

When he carne out, a few minutes 
later, he was thè same self-assured 
Gossie who had entered thè place 
earlier in thè evening. 

H e took a cue, called thè attend- 
ant, had thè balls racked up. 
Then he broke them swiftly, and cas- 
ually, surely, with never a waste mo- 
tion, pocketed thè fifteen balls in ro- 
tation, thè feat of an export with a 
cue. From thè one to thè fifteen 
ball. Some were doublé bank shots, 
some single bank, some three ball 
combinations. 

But Gossie never hesitated, never 
had to puzzle long over any one 
play, and when he finished running 
down thè fifteen balls, while, a 
crowd stood gaping around him, he 
put his cue away and stalked from 
thè place. 

“Hopped up for a million!” said 
one man. “Could bave driven thè 
cue ball through thè eye of a needle 
after a triple bank ! Ball looked 
like a pea to him, pockets like barn 
doors ! l’d hate to be thè poor sucker 
he draws down on tonight!” 

Steve Lankershim was a ]-etircd 
banker, a bachelor, who lived in a 
couple of rooms on thè seventh 
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story of an exclusive hotel. No 
family remained to him, save a 
nephew of whom he wasn’t espe- 
cially proud. His fortune ran dose 
to thè million mark, and thè nephew 
would inherit; but Steve was think- 
ing of changing his will, and had 
conveyed that intelligence to thè 
nephew in a curt letter, 

“Make something of yourself, give 
up your shady companions, or you 
won’t get a dollar of my money. 
At my age I can’t take chances, and 
unless you convince me within a 
month that you are to be trusted, 
more convincing proof than hereto- 
fore, l’il change my will and cut 
you off with a dollar! Is that 
clear?” 

The nephew had taken action, and 
even now, just as Steve was think- 
ing of retiring, Gossie Dabney 
was hurrying to keep a rendezvous 
with Steven, a rendezvous with 
death. 

G OSSIE’S step was sure, his hand 
stili clutched thè handle of that 
snubnosed aptomatic, and his eyes 
bored ahead of him through thè 
gloom like gimlets. He was primed 
for his task. A fella could do a lot 
of things with a hundred dollars, 
and he had been needing thè money. 
Some of thè twenty-five on account 
had been expended for a fresh sup- 
ply of “thè stuff,” just on thè off 
chance that it would be needed. 

On thè corner of thè Street across 
from thè hotel, Gossie leaned negli- 
gently against a lamp post, and 
looked furtively into thè lobby of 
thè hotel. A good hotel, always 
busy. It wouldn’t do for folks there 
to get a look at his mug. They 
might remember. 

Gossie’s eyes raised to thè seventh 
story of thè hotel. He counted thè 
Windows from thè nearest corner. 
Six. The seventh opened into old 
Steve Lankershim’s sitting room, and 


a light was stili burning; but even 
as he noted this, thè light flicked 
out. 

Gossie looked down thè Street and 
up. One cop in sight, going away 
down thè block, twirling his club. 

G ossie grlnned to himself, looked 
at his left hand. It did not 
tremble. 

Gossie moved swiftly across thè 
Street, ducked into an alley, found 
thè fire escape and started running 
up. The hotel was seven stories 
high. He had his campaign all 
mapped out. Knew exactly what he 
would do. 

Old Steve always locked his 
doors, and they were wired. But he 
always left a window open—onto 
a ledge which looked down seven 
stories into thè Street, with scarcely 
standing room for a fly! 

But Gossie grinned. He wasn't 
afraid, knew exactly what he had to 
do, and running down those fifteen 
balls had shown him that he was 
right for thè task in hand. 

He reached thè seventh story. The 
fire escape was around thè corner 
of thè building from thè window by 
which Gossie wished to enter. Gos¬ 
sie climbed clear to thè roof, and 
paused for a moment in thought. 
There might be someone on thè roof 
who would see him and give Chase, 
thus diverting him from his purpose 
and robbing him of a potentini 
seventy-five dollars. 

But people seldom looked up from 
thè Street—and Gossie knew that he 
could do thè other thing. Never, not 
hopped up, could he bave done it. 
He’d bave been scared to death. 

Now, however, it was different. 
The margin of safety looked as big 
to him as thè pockets on that pool 
table had looked. He slipped from 
thè ladder which curved oVer onto 
thè roof, grasped thè projection of 
thè roof, his feet swinging free over 
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space that would bave shot his body 
down for seven stories into thè 
black alley, and started inching his 
way along. 

He moved swiftly, with never a 
pause, never hesitating. He knew 
what he had to do, and he was doing 
it. The depths below him held no 
fears for him. He worked swiftly 
away from thè safety of thè iron 
ladder which curved over thè roof, 
hand after hand, feet kicking up- 
ward until he could change his grip 
as often as he wished. 

T HEN thè corner, around which 
he worked with never a pause. 
Then, at long last, thè open window, 
out of which thè wind was sucking 
thè end of a curtain. He’d bave to 
swing back and forth, gather mo- 
mentum, and buri himself through. 
A job for a cat—or for Gossie 
thè Wop, when he was hopped 
up. 

He paused, looked down for thè 
first time. People like ants below 
him, and thè passing cars looked 
small. A police car flashed past 
below, siren screaming. It did not 
stop at thè hotel. A half hour from 
now, or maybe tomorrow morning, it 
would shriek again, and thè car 
would stop so that thè bulls could 
look into thè death of Steve 
Lankershim. 

Gossie’s body was swinging back 
and forth now, back and forth. Then 
a last mighty heave and he was 
through, pulling himself erect as a 
jumper does who wishes his last 
long jump to be good, waving his 
arms. He had entered thè room 
with no more noise than a cat would 
bave caused. 

His snub-nosed automatic leaped 
into his hand. He glided to thè 
door of thè room in which he knew 
Steve Lankershim would be sleep- 
ing, or maybe he didn’t sleep yet. 
It would make no difference. The 


automatic would speak once, a short 
bark, and Steve would be through, 
and nothing to fasten thè crime on 
Gossie Dabney. Nobody had seen 
him enter thè hotel, and nobody 
would see him leave. 

It was a cinch. 

Hé entered thè bedroom. He de- 
liberately flashed on thè light. His 
little gimlet eyes fastened on thè 
white-maned head of Steve Lanker¬ 
shim, where it rested on thè pillow. 
The old man’s eyes snapped open. 
He sat up in bed instantly. 

“Who are you?” his voice shrilled. 

“Just your little playmate, Gos¬ 
sie,” replied thè Wop. “Hope your 
soul’s clean, and all that sort of 
thing. Your name’s Steve Lanker¬ 
shim, isn’t it?” 

“Why do you wish to know?” 

“Which means that it is, since 
you ain’t denyin’ it. Ta,. ta, Steve, 
l’m going to collect seventy-five 
bucks !” 

The automatic cracked once. A 
hole appeared in thè forehead of 
Steve Lankershim. His body sag- 
ged, went back limply, his arms wide 
on thè coverlets. Gossie listened for 
a moment, but heard no sounds. Then 
he grinned, took enough time to use 
his needle again, and swung back to 
thè window. 

C ARS stili hurried along below, 
far below, little goods box cars, 
and people like ants. Gossie looked 
up at thè roof projection. He would 
bave to jump well, and there would 
not be a chance for a second jump; 
but he knew he could do it. He 
coull do anything, thè world was 
his oyster, when his nerves were 
right. 

He stepped to thè window ledge, 
turned his palms inward toward his 
own face, disdained to look down 
again, and jumped outward and up- 
ward. When his extended fingerà 
reached and grasped their objective, 
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he felt he was safe. For one infini- 
tesimal instant he would bave to 
hold by one hand while he twisted 
his body around and changed thè 
grasp of thè other hand, so that he 
would end facing thè wall of thè 
hotel. 

Two times he must bang by one 
hand, for thè fraction of a second. 
It was to laugh. He could bave 
hung for half an hour by thè tips 
of his fingers, rolled a cigarette with 
his free hand, and smoked it to his 
lips before moving on again. He 
swung back with all thè assurance 
he had displayed upon thè outward 
journey, reached thè iron ladder, 
and hurried down, into thè alley, 
thence to thè Street, without appar- 
ently having been seen once. 

He collected his seventy-five dol- 
lars before morning, and turned in 
to sleep until long after noon, as 
was his usuai wont. 

C OME on, Gossie!” said a silky 
voice. “We wanta find out what 
you know about Steve Lanker- 
shim.” 

The bulls! The room was full of 
them. One of them had shaken 
Gossie awake, 

“What thè devii?” said Gossie. 
“What you guys want with me? 
You’ve got nothing on me!” 

“Well, you can be sociable, can’t 
you? You wouldn’t refuse to chin- 
chin with your pals, would you?” 

Gossie’s nerves were shrieking for 
drugs, but bere was no chance to 
grab off a shot. Maybe, if they did 
not grill him too long, he could 
stand thè torture until they finished. 
There was nothing on him, he knew. 
The murder weapon had gone down 
a drain, and he had in his clothing 
a weapon of different caliber. A 
gunman of parts, Gossie. He 
had different guns for each kill- 
ing. One couldn’t take too many 
chances. 


He dressed and followed thè offi- 
cers. some of whom were in plain- 
clothes. 

He sat beside one of them as thè 
police car slammed through town, 
siren shrieking. It drew up before thè 
hotel, and thè officers, two of them 
with Gossie between them, entered 
thè hotel, strode through thè lobby, 
and took thè elevator to thè seventh 
floor. Just before entering thè place 
Gossie looked up at thè roof projec- 
tion, and shuddered as with thè 
ague. He was deathly afraid of high 
places—when his nerves were jan- 
gling. 

T hey opened thè door to Lanker- 
shim’s suite, strode through with 
Gossie to thè bedroom, where thè 
old man stili lay, with a sheet 
pulled up over his face. 

“What’s wrong bere?” said Gossie. 
“What’s thè idea of putting thè 
screws on me over this stiff?” 

“We’re interested in how he be- 
came a stiff, Gossie,” said a plaini 
clothes man in charge of thè investi- 
gation. 

“Any fingerprints of mine herel’* 
snarled Gossie. 

“No.” 

“Find thè knife he was killed 
with?” 

“He wasn’t killed with a knife, 
and you know it, Gossie.” 

“Do I? You know more about 
what I know than I do.” 

“Look behind you, Gossie.” 

Gossie thè Wop whirled. Sitting 
manacled in a chair to thè right of 
thè door, brought in after Gossie 
had entered thè death chamber, and 
while thè talking had been going on, 
was Clark Lankershim, nephew of 
thè murdered man. But Clark shook 
his head almost imperceptibly at 
Gossie. 

He hadn’t squealed. 

“You’re a hophead, Gossie,” said 
thè detective conversationally, “an(J 
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you were some hopped up when you 
carne in bere last night. What we 
want to know, though, is how /ou 
got in and out again, and left thè 
doors locked behind you —on thè in¬ 
side.” 

Gossie flashed a glance, without 
turning his head, toward thè win- 
dow, thè outer window, The detec¬ 
tive laughed. 

“Didn’t you see me watching you 
in that mirror ahead of you, Gos¬ 
sie?” he said. “Oh, you didn’t move 
your head, but you did move your 
eyes. Say, Jack,” to one of thè offi- 
cers, “go up on thè roof and look 
over thè wall to thè roof projection 
which runs around thè pla^e, and 
you’ll probably find all thè finger- 
prints you need!” 

Then thè detective grinned at 
Gossie. 

He led him back to thè window, 
thè very one through which Gossie 
had swung last night, held him 
dose, so that he leaned far out, 
and could look down into thè Street. 
Gossie screamed and pulled back 
into thè room. Beads of perspira- 
tion broke out all over him. 

“Gawd!” he screamed. “Don’t 
make me get so dose to thè win¬ 
dow! I can’t look down from high 
places unless l’m—” 

And then Gossie stopped. 

“Unless you’re hopped up, eh? I 
know that. That’s why we knew a 
hophead had done it, and there 
weren’t many to choose from.” 

“Who’s this guy?” said Gossie, 
turning back to Lankershim. 

The detective brought a piece of 


paper from his pocket. Old Steven, 
it seemed, always kept carbon copies 
of his correspondence. This letter 
was a carbon copy of thè letter in 
which he had advised his nephew 
that he was changing his will. 

“This is thè motive,” he said, “and 
this guy paid you, Gossie? How 
much ?” 

“Far as I can see,” said Gossie, 
“you’ve got nothing against me.” 

“No?” queried thè dick. “Why’d 
you look up at this window as we 
carne into thè hotel? Why’d you look 
at thè outer window a bit ago ? Why 
were all thè doors locked on thè in¬ 
side ?” 

At this point thè officer sent to thè 
roof returned. 

“Got oodles of prints, chief,” he 
said, “and if they don’t tally with 
Gossie’s, rii eat them.” 

Then Gossie Dabney wilted. 

“You’ve got me, I guess,” he said. 
“But if I fry, I won’t fry alone—not 
when this guy put me up to thè job 
and paid me for it.” 

And Gossie, there in thè death 
chamber confessed his crime before 
thè law. When he had finished—and 
a dozen had heard him, and Clark 
Lankershim had fainted when he had 
been named by Gossie—thè detective 
laughed. 

“You fool!” he said. “Don’t you 
know that thè janitor of this build¬ 
ing swabs off all of thè roof he can 
reach every morning? Uses lye 
water, tool We probably wouldn’t 
bave found one fingerprint with a 
fine-tooth comb !” 


Next Month: CONCERTO OF DEATH, by James H. S. Moynahan. 
A Tense, Gripping Story of Mysterious Murder 
on thè Stage of a Theatre 


Crimson Biade 



**Snow** Bailey Said He Was Framed—and Detective 
Murphy Decided to Check Up on His Story 


By JOHN L. BENTON 

Author of “Redeemed” “Three of a Kind,” etc. 


D etective thomas muk- 

PHY took his hat and rain- 
coat out of his locker and 
started out thè front door of thè 
station house when thè deep voice 
of Inspector Flaherty poured out 
of his office. 

“Come in a minute, Murphy. 
Ilere’s a little cali you can look into 
on your way home. Like a good 
boy, huh?” 

Murphy hid thè annoyance on 
his face and slid one leg over thè 
corner of thè inspector’s desk. 
“Sure. What is it, Dan?” The two 
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had been friends and neighbors for 
years. 

“Doctor named Mortimer Davis 
has an office at this number up on 
Fifth Avenue. Called and said a 
man threatened to kill him at eight 
o’clock promptly. Thinks it was a 
crank, but wanted us to send up 
somebody in case something did 
happen.” 

Murphy looked at thè cali slip 
and grunted. “Haven’t I seen this 
bird’s name before?” 

“Yeah. The good Doc was mixed 
up in thè death of one of those foot- 
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loose women on Broadway last 
year. We couldn’t get anything on 
him, but thè lowdown seems to be 
that he’s got a bunch of big-shot 
women snowbirds that he supplies 
with refreshments : — heroin and 
morphia.” 

Murphy folded thè paper and put 
it in his pocket. 

“l’il drop in,” he said. “But it 
seems a shame to butt in if some- 
body really intenda to knock him 
off. These crooked doctors—” 

“There’s likely nothing to it,” 
Flaherty said. “These dopies are 
always getting ideas. Look in, on 
him, ansTway. It won’t take a min¬ 
ute.” 

M urphy shot his roadster up 
through Washington Square and 
pulled it to a halt in front of a new 
apartment house on lower Fifth 
Avenue. The paper he carried gave 
thè apartment number he sought 
and he climbed thè one flight of 
stairs and knocked on Doctor Davis’ 
door. 

He knocked a second and third 
time without receiving an answer. 
Stili waiting, he glanced at his 
watch. The hour hand stood square- 
ly at eight. He heard no sound 
within. 

Undecided as to his exact course, 
he tentetively tried thè door knob. 
The door was unlocked and swung 
open to his pressure. The entrance 
hall was dark but he caught thè soft 
glimmer from a lamp that was 
lighted somewhere in thè apartment 
outaide his line of vision. 

Hesitating, uncertain as to 
whether he^^ould intrude, but curi- 
ous about thè unlocked door, and 
paittioulariy about thè silence in thè 
lighl of thè message phoned in to 
Polite Headquarters, Murphy start- 
ed forward, his footsteps buried in 
thè heavy Orientai rug. Then he 
stopped Buddenly. Somebody with¬ 


in was making some kind of a 
sound, something like thè opening 
and closing of drawers and thè shuf- 
fling of papers. 

Murphy dropped his hand into his 
pocket and transferred his automatic 
into his raineoat, then tiptoed for¬ 
ward with his hand stili clutching 
his weapon. 

Silently, thus, he traversed thè 
living room which was buried in 
darkness, and carne to a dining room. 
He rounded thè open door, and as he 
turned, intent on thè noise ahead, 
his elbow brushed against thè shade 
of a glass-bowl table lamp and thè 
whole thing crashed on thè hardwood 
floor with a loud din. 

Murphy swore an oath and darted 
forward through thè dining room, 
headed toward thè alcove from which 
thè light glowed. 

Even as Murphy hurried forward 
a flgure darted from thè f^ side of 
thè portieres which set off thè alcove 
and dived out thè window. 

Murphy whipped out his gun just 
as thè running man threw his first 
foot on a lower step of a flre-escape 
which surrounded thè window. 

“Halt!” Murphy’s gun bore down 
on thè man, but thè runner seemed 
not to bear. He dropped suddenly. 

M URPHY’S gun roared and he saw 
thè man throw up his two hands 
and shudder just as his figure disap- 
peared below thè window sili into thè 
darkness below. Murphy knew his 
bullet had found flesh. 

Even as he shot, Murphy’s eye 
took in thè picture in thè alcove. A 
man in a blue velvet dressing gown 
sat before a mahogany desk. His 
head lay on thè desk. The handle of 
a knife protruded from his back and 
a rivulet of blood soaked his gar- 
ment. The lamp on thè table shed 
its bright glow over thè dead man. 

Murphy caught all thè details of 
thè picture as he hurried toward thè 
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window sili and climbed out. He 
dragged a flashlight from his pocket 
and shot its rays to thè concrete 
court, only a floor below. 

In thè yellow circle of light he saw 
a figure lying below, moving with a 
feeble effort to arise. Keeping his 
light trained on thè man, Murphy 
lowered thè pull-up ladder of thè lire 
escape and let himself down. 

M urphy tumed thè man on his 
back and examined him. Blood 
ran from his shirt where Murphy’s 
bullet had entered his side in thè 
region of his heart. 

The man in his agony glared up 
at Murphy with ugly, vicious eyes 
that reflected thè light like those of 
a cat. His lips were drawn back over 
yellow teeth and his sulfering was 
written on an evil face that was 
ashen and prematurely old. 

And Murphy’s quick eye caught 
something else, a thing that not one 
person in a thousand would bave 
noticed. Holding his torch in thè 
man’s face, Murphy noted his eyes. 
The pupils of them were dilated and 
thè edges of thè black circles of thè 
iris instead of being clear cut were 
feathery. That was thè inevitable 
mark of thè drug addict. 

Then recognition carne to thè de¬ 
tective. The creature was “Snow” 
Bailey, one of thè flotsam that drift- 
ed around in thè lowest backwash of 
thè underworld. He was known to 
thè police as a petty dope addict and 
sneak thief. It was evident to Mur¬ 
phy that thè man’s worthless career 
was at an end. 

He stooped over thè man and 
questioned him. 

“What did you kill thè doctor for, 
Bailey?” 

The dying man looked back glar- 
ingly. “1 didn’t kill nobody,” he said 
huskily. 

“Listen, Bailey. You stabbed 
Doctor Davis in thè back. You 


haven’t a chance to live, so you’d 
better come clean if you want us to 
do anything for you.” Murphy spoke 
impftiently. 

“I teli you I didn’t kill him,” Bailey 
coughed. 

“Then who did?” 

“I don’t know. He was dead when 
I come in.” 

“Yeah?” Murphy answered sar- 
castically. “Then what made you stay 
there when you saw him dead ? What 
were you there for in thè first place? 
You were going through his desk.” 

The man coughed and a fleck of 
blood bubbled out on his lips. “I was 
framed,” he said feebly. "He told me 
thè doctor was gone and I could 
find—” The man hesitated. 

“Snow ?” Murphy finished for him. 

“Yeah. Said there must be a pound 
of it in that desk. I wasn’t gonna 
leave till I looked, even though I 
knew I should, when I seen him 
dead.” 

“Who told you ‘about thè doctor 
having thè snow?” 

T he addict’s life was ebbing fast 
and Murphy asked his question 
quickly. The man looked back at 
him with hatred, his inevitable at- 
titude toward thè cops. 

“Wouidn’t you like to know?” 
“Listen. You’ll never bave a chance 
to get back at thè man that framed 
you. You’d better teli me, then 
you’ll know he’ll be taken care of. 
You haven’t got anybody else to do 
it for you.” 

And therein Bailey showed he was 
not made of thè sterner stuff of thè 
gunmen who died withoùf squawking. 
Pain wracked his body and he knew 
he was dying. And that frightened 
him. He started to teli. 

“It was Pietro—” A fit of cough- 
ing seized Bailey, and a hemorrhage 
of blood gushed from his lips. 

“Quick,” Murphy insisted roughly. 
“Pietro who? Where does he live?” 
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Bailey’s voice carne in a barely 
audible whisper, after a great eifort 
I—which was bis last. 

“Over Davis—fourth—” bis words 
trailed off and Murpby could not 
revive bim. 

Snow Bailey bad used bis last 
hypodermic. 

Tom Murpby left tbe man lying in 
tbe court and remounted tbe fire- 
escape ladder. Back in Davis’ apart- 
ment be telepboned beadquarters and 
reported. 

Tben be examined tbe corpse. He 
did not touch tbe body of tbe dead 
doctor at tbe moment, but studied 
bis desk carefully. 

None of tbe few scattered papers 
on tbe desk nor in tbe drawers sug- 
gested any belp. Tben be examined 
tbe Waste basket. 

It bad been fresbly cleaned, but 
sometbing in it caugbt bis eye. He 
lifted tbe basket and examined tbe 
contents more closely under tbe ligbt. 
In tbe bottom of tbe basket was a 
small amount of substance resem- 
bling asbes, but witb tbe difference 
tbat it was mucb ligbter in color and 
tbe flakes were larger. 

Tbe substance was distributed tbe 
same as asbes would bave lain if a 
paper bad been bumed in tbe bottom 
of tbe basket. 

M URPHY recognized tbe sub¬ 
stance, altbougb it bad been a 
long time since be bad seen it be- 
fore, as tbe result of bis own ex- 
periments in cbemistry. It was tbe 
residue left wben paper is soaked in 
sulphuric acid. 

Tbe trick was known to Murpby 
even tbougb be bad seen no outside 
use of it in bis detective experience. 
It was used wben tbe writer of a 
note wisbed tbe note to be destroyed 
after tbe contents bad been read. Tbe 
paper was soaked in tbe acid, tben 
dried and tbe note written. But tbe 
acid continued to work and in a short 


while completely destroyed thè note, 
paper and all, 

Somebody bad sent Doctor Davis a 
message, and bad assured himself 
tbat it would not be kept as evidence 
of any kind! 

Murpby dumped thè fragments 
into an envelope and put it in bis 
pocket. 

Wben Murpby replaced thè waste- 
basket beside thè desk it touched thè 
dangling band of thè dead man. A 
look of curiosity overspread bis face. 

O NCE again he shoved thè basket 
against thè dead man’s arm. He 
grunted an exclamation of satisfac- 
tion. The arm didn’t move wben 
shoved; it was rigid. 

He examined thè body more close¬ 
ly. The whole body of Mortimer 
Davis was rigid. 

Satisfied witb tbat, Murpby went 
about bis routine examination of 
thè room and bad it almost com- 
pleted wben Inspector Flaherty and 
thè medicai officer arrived. He told 
them of thè events up to date.. 

“And it looks like it ought to be 
simple,” he said to thè inspector. 
“So far, it seems tbat somebody 
wanted to kill Davis and pass thè 
buck. 

“Davis was killed at least two 
hours before eight o’clock. His body 
was rigid, and rigor mortis doesn’t 
set in any sooner than tbat. So it 
couldn’t bave been Davis who 
phoned thè police. It must bave 
been his killer—making an appoint- 
ment witb us for tbat time so we 
would be sure to pick up Snow 
Bailey, who it would tben appear, 
bad killed Davis wben caugbt try- 
ing to steal dope. 

“Now, here’s a peculiarity of 
Bailey. He’s what thè dope heads 
cali a ‘main line shooter.’ He puts 
thè stuff directly into an artery, 
and used tbat way, it’s dynamite. 
He’d be wild as a mad bull for a 
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while, but it wears off leaving him 
a worse wreck than it would tak- 
ing it thè other way. 

“Whoever killed Davis figured 
Bailey would be so crazy he didn’t 
know what happened. Bailey might 
even think he actually did kill 
Davis. But thè stuff had worn off 
enough for Snow to talk, before he 
died. I think he was telling thè 
truth, and thè killer made a bad 
mistake.” 

“You’ve got a fine story, Tom,” 
thè inspector said. “Keep it up.” 

W HILE thè doctor and thè pho- 
tographer were busy bringing 
up and photographing thè corpse 
of thè dead dopey and working in 
thè dead doctor’s apartment, Murphy 
left thè room and found thè super- 
intendent of thè building. That man 
was at his supper. Murphy showed 
his badge and explained his pur- 
pose. Seated aerosa thè small din- 
ing table from thè man, Murphy 
questioned him. 

“Who is thè man who has an 
apartment. here whose name is 
Pietro?” 

The man filled a glasa of wine for 
thè detective and one for himself. 
“1 don’t know anybody by that 
name,” he said, after a moment’s 
thought. “Although I don’t know 
thè given names of all thè tenants.” 

“The name sounds like he would 
be a Latin of some kind. Any 
Latina living in thè house?” 

“The man thought a moment. 
“Yes, I believe there is one. A man 
named Domingo Juarez on thè 
fourtìi floor. Importer of Chemicals, 
I think. A Porto Rican, or Cuban, 
maybe.” 

“Has he been here very long?” 
“Two years.” 

“Know anything about him per- 
sonally?” 

“No. Except that he seems to 
have plenty of money, and he and 


his wife keep very much to them- 
selves. Never have any callers.” 

The, superintendent of thè build¬ 
ing was a mild little man with a 
thin scattering of dark hair, streak- 
ed with gray. He spoke in a low 
voice, hesitantly and slowly. Mur¬ 
phy noticed that he hissed his 
“esses.” 

“What’s your name?” Murphy 
asked. 

“Jones.” 

He hissed thè “ess” in thè pro- 
nunciation of his own name. 

Murphy’s eye lighted on a sfilali 
framed document hanging on thè 
Wall. Recognizing it, he left thè 
table and examined thè paper. 

“You own this house, eh?” 

“Yes-s.” 

“Married?” 

“Er-yes.” 

“I see. Thanks. And will you 
wait here a while? I might want 
you to identify somebody.” 

The man shifted nervously in his 
Seat. “I wouldn’t want any un- 
pleasant notoriety for thè house,” 
he said. “There are empty apart- 
ments already—” 

“Never mind,” Murphy answered. 
“Wait here.” 

O N thè fourth floor Murphy rang 
thè bell marked “Juarez.” The 
door was answered by a young 
woman whose beauty struck Murphy 
as being exceptional. Goal black 
hair and large raven eyes, her skin 
was milk white. Murphy removed 
his hat instinctively. 

“Mrs. Juarez?” he asked. 

The woman nodded suspiciously. 
Murphy started to walk in, but thè 
woman held her position behind thè 
slightly opened door. 

“What is-s it?” she asked. 

Murphy took his badge from his 
pocket and showed it to her. “Po- 
lice,” he explained. 

Frightened, thè woman allowed 
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him to enter, then look a chair op- 
posite thè one she offered him. She 
sat crumpling a handkerchief. 

“I don’t want to disturb you un- 
iiecessarily,” Murphy explained. “But 
l’d like to talk to your husband^” 
He found himself sorry for this 
woman. 

‘Tss no home.” 

“Where is he?” 

T he woman had difficulty, or ap- 
peared to bave difficulty in un- 
derstanding him. He repeated each 
^uestion. 

“Oh. Is-s in Washington.” Nerv- 
ously, thè woman arose frora her 
chair and opened thè drawer of a 
secretary. She handed Murphy a 
telegram. 

“He send this from Washington. 
What is-s wrong?” Clearly thè wom¬ 
an was agitated. 

Murphy examined thè message. 
It seeihed genuine enough, and from 
what he could make of its contenta 
with his slight knowledge of Span- 
ish, it merely told of Domingo’s safe 
arrivai in Washington. It was dated 
at noon of this day. 

Murphy did not answer thè wom- 
an’s question directly. 

“When will he return?” he asked. 
“He not say. I am s-so worry.” 
“Why?” 

“You thè polke? I teli you. You 
no teli my husban’—never?” 

Murphy nodded. 

“My husban’—he so young. An’ 
thè man make him do things— 
I don’t know—I think something 
very bad—wrong. You know?” 
“What man?” 

“Meester Jones-s. He own this 
house. An’ he make like he maybe 
padre of Domingo—Domingo mus’ 
do like he say. l’m so worry . . . .” 

“1 see. And teli me this, did you 
ever bear of a man named Pietro?” 

“No. I think not,” she answered 
evasively. 


Murphy looked at thè woman 
skeptically and asked her a few 
more questions, but her answers al- 
most convinced him that he had 
learned all he could from her. It ap- 
peared to him that her husband told 
her very little of his business. 
Finally he left her after cautioning 
her not to talk to anybody and as- 
suring her that he would work 
things out. 

On thè ground floor again, he 
knocked on thè door of Jones’ apart- 
ment but got no answer. After 
knocking twice without responso he 
tried one of his ring of pass keys. 
One of them worked and he went 
in. At thè moment thè telephone in 
Jones’ living rooni rang. Murphy 
stepped back and waited, concealed 
behind a portiere. Nobody answered. 
The phone jangled again, and after 
waiting a moment, Murphy crossed 
thè room and lifted thè receiver. 

“Hello.” carne thè voice at thè 
other end—a feminine voice. “Is 
that Pietro?’ 

M urphy thrilled with surprise 
and gratification. So Jones was 
Pietro—^he was Spanish looking. 
This was luck. He hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, then took a long chance. 

“Yes-s,” he answered, slurring thè 
“ees” as well as he could in imita- 
tion of Jones’ speech. 

“How did things—ah—work out?” 
It was thè girl, whispering a bit 
tremulously thè question. 

“All right,” Murphy answered, 
hoping he was on thè right track. 
“And how about you?” 

“l’ve been in my apartment all 
evening,” she said. l’ve been enter¬ 
taining Doctor Davis, as you told 
me, and he left at seven-thirty. You 
carne at eight and stayed until now. 
Now we’re going out to thè Ever- 
glades to dance, That’s thè story, 
right?—and l’m sticking to it. Are 
(Ccntinued on Page 118) 
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you ready to meet me at thè Ever- 
glades ?” 

“That’s fine. You bave a good 
memory,” said Murphy, taking his 
cue frora thè astounding story he 
just heard. “Yes, l’il be there. And,” 
this v/as a decided stab in thè dark, 
“are you going to wear thè new 
gown?” 

“Yes,” carne thè answer, “thè 
ivory and my emeralds. The one 
you liked so well. l’il see you in thè 
lobby of thè Everglades. Hurry now 
or—” 

Something whirred in thè room 
and a sixth sense made Tom Mur¬ 
phy suddenly duck very low. Never- 
theless, thè sharp biade of a knife 
seared his shoulder and buried itself 
in thè wainscoating of a door beside 
him. 

He dropped thè telephone receiver 
and whirled, his gun out of his 
pocket in split seconds and sv/inging 
in a v/ide are. 

Framed in a door across thè room 
stood Jones, dressed in dinner 
clothes. The mild-mannered little man 
who had looked so insignificant now 
was a picture of boiling rage. His 
eyes glared fiercely and he stood 
crouched, his hand coming out of his 
pocket v/ith a small black automatic. 

“Hold it!” barked Murphy. 

B UT thè man was desperate. His 
gun carne up and Murphy looked 
down its muzsle. 

Murphy triggered his own gun 
from thè hip. His bullet ripped thè 
weapon from Jones’ hand and tore 
up his arm, laying it wide open. 
Its force flung thè little man slam 
against thè door and floored him. 

Murphy scudded across thè room 
and picked up thè weapon. He drag- 
ged thè fuming little man to his 
feet and ssarched him for weapons. 

“So you’re thè little boy that’s 
been playing with dangerous weap¬ 
ons?” Murphy growled. “There’s 
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apparently more to you than meets 
thè eye.” 

“You haven’t a thing to judge 
by,” thè man growled. “1 thought 
you Were a burglar, and l’ve got a 
right to defend my house against 
allegai entry.” 

“Where’d you get thè name of 
Pietro?” Murphy asked. 

“1 never heard of such a name!” 

K EEPING his gun trained on thè 
man, Murphy called head- 
quarters. “Send a man to pick up a 
woman wearing an ivory evening 
gown and emeralds. She’ll come into 
thè lobby of thè Everglades night 
club. Have her brought down bere 
right away. 

“And now, Jones, we’ll have a 
look around before we go upstairs.” 

In thè bathroom Murphy found a 
bottle that interested him greatly. 
The label on it read, “Sulphuric 
•acid.” 

He took thè bottle along with 
him. Nothing else in thè place was 
interesting to him for thè moment. 

“We’ll come back later and give 
it a good shakedown,” he promised 
Jones. 

Sullenly, thè man went with him 
upstairs, his arm bleeding profusely. 
Murphy carried thè dagger that had 
so nearly cost him his life. He 
handled it by thè biade, careful not 
to touch thè handle. 

They reached thè apartment of 
thè dead doctor and Murphy pushed 
his prisoner in before him. Inside 
thè apartment, two forms lay on thè 
floor, sheets covering them from 
head to foot. Doctor Davis and 
Bailey thè dope fiend, were stretched 
side by side for thè trip to thè 
morgue. The doctor and tlie finger- 
print men were packing their gear, 
finished with their jobs. 

Murphy asked thè finger-print 
man to wait. 

Inspector Flaherty looked from 
{Continued on Page 120) 
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Murphy to his pvisoner. “Who’s 
this?” he asked. 

“Says his name’s Jones—with a 
Soft ‘ess.’ Talks like he had a Span- 
ish accent. Girl phoned him, and I 
ansv/ered—she called me Pietro, 
thinking I was him, I suppose. So I 
guess he’s thè boy who sent Snowy 
Bailey up to rob Davis. V/hich, as I 
figure it, would make him thè one 
who- actually did thè killing. Any- 
way, we’ve got thè knife in Davis’ 
back and this one he tried to carve 
me v.ùth. There ought to be finger- 
prints for you bere, Joe,” he said, 
handing thè weapon to thè finger- 
print man. “Look ’em over, eh?” 

“You want to talk?” thè inspcctor 
asked. 

“Sure I do,” Jones answered. “I 
want to say this is an outrage, a 
bloody outrage! And PII bave my 
lawyei'—” 
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F LAKERTY studied thè prisoner 
with reiiewed and concentratcd 
interest. 

‘“A bloody outrage eh?” he re- 
peated. “Bloody? A man with a 
Spanish name who uses Cockney 
slang v/hen he gets excited? Oh, 
yes. I know you now. That would 
make you Pete Costello. Sure glad 
to locate you, Pete. Mighty glad. 
Been looking for you a long time.” 

“You’re all wrcng,” thè man 
growled. “I never heard—” 

“l’il teli you, then,” Flaherty in- 
terrupted. “Ycu were born in Lon¬ 
don, served time in three British 
prisons for dope activity, escaped, 
wàs trailed to Spain. Served a hitch 
there;. went to Cuba, and started 
EÙnning dope up to thè States. Then 
yoù disappeared, but thè government 
lias.an idea you’resomewherearound 
here, directing dope activities in a 
big way. And sure enough, bere you 
are.” ' 

Nursing,his wounded arm, thè man 
4&ew off aU- màsk of respectability. 
“ttiat don’t. raean anything,” , he 
snarled. “You haven’t got,anything 


























THE CRIMSON BLADE i2i 


on me. l’m not thè bird you’re talk- 
ing about. I never heard of this 
Pete—” 

Somebody knocked on thè outer 
door and thè uniformed officer on 
guard opened it. 

Two plainclothes men carne in 
escorting a young woman in an 
ivory evening gown. 

The woman got one look at thè 
prisoner and gasped. “Pietro!” She 
started toward thè man. The pris¬ 
oner turned his back on her as 
though he had never sèen her be- 
fore, but thè two officers held her 
back. 

“So you’re not Pete?” Murphy 

Stopped 

HisWhiskey 

Drinking 

I^UFIEE 

“That doesn’t prove I killed this 

““•si"» siròciXTaJS 

phone calls that will prove it. I don’t 
know this dead doctor.” 

“Who said thè body under that 
sheet was that of thè doctor?” Mur¬ 
phy shot at him. “I didn’t teli you 
who was dead!” 

The prisoner grumbled something 
inaudible. Then as an afterthought 
added, “Why don’t you get that 
Spaniard on thè fourth floor? I heard 
him threaten to kill thè doctor.” 

The woman in thè ivory gown 
spoke up. “No you don’t! You won’t 
accuse that boy of killing him. PII 
teli everything first!” 

^^rÒNESOME? 

cmiiQ OhlU 

A LMOST hysterically, she turned 
to thè officers. “Don’t believe 
him. That boy was in his gràsp, 
borrowed money from him, and Cos- 

olNUo rAlW E^BiSS 
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away from him slowly and becoming 
stronger than Costello. 

“l’ve known it all along, but 1 
couldn’t do anything. Costello bas 
had me in bis power for years. I 
bave to bave tbe stuif be sells and 
I can’t get it unless I do wbat be 
wants. That’s wby I bad to build 
up bis alibi for bim. But l’m 
tbrougb. l’il teli you if it kills me. 
l’m tbrougb. l’il teli tbe court every- 
tbing I told you—and more, too. But 
be won’t drag tbat Spanisb boy and 
girl down Ulte be did me.” 

Costello, standing between thè two 
men guarding him, suddenly lunged 
forward. A string of sulphurous 
Spanisb oaths poured from him. 

“Sure I killed thè rat,” he roared. 
“And l’d do it again. He was mak- 
ing a play for tbat little Juarez 
woman—and he was trying to beat 
me to ber. l’d bave taken ber away 
from Juarez if he hadn’t butted in 
with bis warning—” 

But Costello was talking to cover 
a movement. Suddenly be jerked bis 
good arm free of thè officer. His 
band darted into his breast pocket 
and carne out with a tiny vial. He 
clapped it to. his mouth and chewed 
on it. 

Murphy saw thè act and hit him 
squarely in thè jaw with a massive 
fist. 



The man tumbled like a load of 
brick. 

“Wash tbat chewed glass out of 
his mouth,” Murphy said to thè 
doctor. “He didn’t bave time to swal- 
low any of thè poison. We’Il keep 
him alive until thè state’s ready for 
him to die.” 

He turned to Flaherty. “And now, 
if that’s all, Dan, l’il run on. I had 
I an eight o’clock dinner date!” 
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HEADQUARTERS 

WRERE READERS, WRITERS, AND THE EDITOR MEET^ 



W JIEN SherifF Daine heard. 
thè voice over thè wire hiS 
jaw dropped open — and 
stayed open. Then sùddenly he was 
keen, alert, tense—every nerve in 
his body vibrating to thè ominous 
message. 

The message consisted of one 
word—one word repeated with ter- 
riWe insistence! One violent word, 
each gyllable dripping with an un- 
speakable horror, a consuming an- 
guish of body and soni. It carne 
over thè wire again and again with 
a gurgling gasp of blocd. 

“Murder! Murder! Murder!” 

And Daine was' off in his exciting 
Chase—his thrilling pursuit of thè 
murderer of Hangman’s Island. 

Follow him on this amazing trail 
of crime in MURDER ON HANG¬ 
MAN’S ISLAND, by G. Wayman 
Jones, a complete book-length novel 
which will be featured in next 
month’s THRILLING DETECTIVE. 

A novel full of action, mystery 
and suspense that will keep you 
guessing with bated breath from 
thè first page to thè last! 

Here you will bave G. Wayman 
Jones at his best—and those of you 
who bave read thè ALIAS MR. 
DEATH series and THE OFFICE 
MURDERS know what that means ! 

You’ll like Sheriff Daine—he’ll 
take his place among your favorite 
fiction d«tectives when you read 
MURDER ON HANGMAN’S IS¬ 
LAND and are astonished by his 
-'•■^’ite solution of a seemingly im- 
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penetrable mystery. And you’ll 
thrill ■ to his quick-witted resource- 
fulness in action. 

Page after page—chapter after 
chapter—and right up to its smasli- 
ing conclusion — MURDER ON 
HANGMAN’S ISLAND will, hold 
you in a vise-like grip of breath- 
taking interest. 

It’s thè stofjr that you can’t af- 
ford to miss! 

And there will be other high spots 
in thè gala September issue, too. 

THE GREEN BOTTLE, by Barry 
Brandon, will be another fast-action 
story of The Speed Demon, that re- 
markable detective who never carries 
weapons of any kind—but is always 
ready to meet a fòe, relying on his 
brains and brawn. Ed King, thè 
Speed Demon, is certainly going over 
big! A stack of lettera from en- 
thusiastic readers prove it. 

Perley Poore Sheehan presenta an¬ 
other swift-moving, exciting Doctor 
Coffin story, SMALL TOWN STUFF. 
Doctor Coffin is now fighting rackets 
of all kinds—and he tackles one of 
thè toughest problema of his career 
in SMALL TOWN STUFF, a com¬ 
plete novelette. 

A daring murder right under thè 
bright lights of thè world’s gayest 
Street is perpetrated in DEATH ON 
BROADWAY, by Joseph Ivers Law¬ 
rence, another complete novelette in 
next month’s issue. 

There’s a thrill in every line of 
DEATH ON BROADWAY—a star- 
tling mystery check full of ac- 
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Rupture No Longer 
Spoils My Fun 


“Now that I jun rid of 
my rupture and do not 
wear a truss, I enjoy 
dancisg again. Many 
gtrenuous activities are 
pieasures, because I am 
not handicapped in any 
way. My work is no 
longer a task—I enjoy it. 

No one -would ever be- 
lieve I was crippled by 
rupture.” 

Thls is tuo way people 
wrlte US after ridding tUem- 
aelres of rupture by usine 
STUART’S ADHBSIF PLA- ■ 

PAO-PADS. 

Stacks of sworn enduioe- 
ments report cuccess—witb- 
out delay from work. 

Plapao-Pads cling to inerw 

body without straps, buckles 1 _ 

fortnhIS®*' apply—economlcal and ci 





tion and suspense. Don’t miss it. 

Besides, several other unusual de¬ 
tective yarns—^both by your favorites 
and other well-known writers who 
are new to THRILLING DETEC¬ 
TIVE, but known wherever detective 
stories are read, 

Ray Thomas, of Denver, Col., has 
this to say of THRILLING DETEC¬ 
TIVE: 

A month is a long time to wait for 
an issue, but thè stories in THEILL- 
Iliffe DETECTIVE make up for it. 

Referring to your June number, 
MURDER AT THE ALTAR was a 
winner. I also liked THE TARGET 
MURDERS—one of thè most unusual 
stories I ever read. l’d like to read 
another story of murder in thè army— 

I think this is a fertile field for some 
dam good yams. 

James Weldon Wright, of Pensa- 
cola, Eia., writes thè following: 

You can’t keep Doctor Cofiìn down! 
Here he is in Hollywood—and MID- 
NIGHT JUSITCE is one of thè most 
exciting stories of crime I ever read. 
Why can’t you get Doctor Coflto to go 
after those behind today’s profltable 
but dishonest rackets? 

A good suggestion, old man, and 
we’re way ahead of you — because 
that's just what thè Doe is doing 
right now. 

Here’s part of a welcome-missive 
from Harrison Maltby, of New York: 

I like your stories because they age 
as reai as life itself — that is, they 
catch thè spirit of things just as they 
are. Your cops are reai cops and your 
crooks are reai crooks—a rare thing In 
a deteotive magazine, and I bave read 
many. Your writers evidently know 
what they . are talkfaig about, and are 
not just filling so many pages. 

Take thè story COP KILLBRS, by 
Anatole Feldman—why, it rings so true, 

I could almost believe that I saw thè 
whole thing happen myself. 

That’s great! That’s just thè sort 
of thing we like to bear! And how 
about thè rest of you—come on, now, 
shoot in your letters and postcards 
to me right away! l’m waiting for 
’em with open arms ! 

—HARVEY BURNS. 
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STOMACA DISORDERS 
THREATEN HIS LIFE 
SAYS N. Y. PATROLMAN 



“I tried everything,” says OflScer David R. 
Caldwell, 2309 Holland Ave., New York City. 
“I snffered from gas in thè stomach and heart- 
burn so bad that I could 
hardly stand it. My case 
was diagnosed by one doc- 
tor as ulcers, another said 
I had gali stones. One went 
so far as to teli my wife 
that I had cancer and had 
only a short time to live. I 
suffered much agony and 
lost weight until one day I 
saw an advertisement in 
thè New York Daily News, 
by thè Udga Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. I wrote for their 
treatment and thanks be to 
God I did, for today I am 
DAVID R. CALDWBtL a different man. I bave no 
pain, can eat anything and 
I am getting back to my normal weight." 


Add Stomach Afilicts MilUons 


Hyperacidity (acid stomach) ig, as every 
physician can teli you, thè curse of millions. It 
is thè most common cause of stomach or gastric 
ulcers as well as many other distressing condi- 
tions and there are comparatively few adults 
who can truly aay it has never troubled them. 
In addition to stomach ulcers, acid stomach is 
often thè direct cause of gas pains, dyspepsia, poor 
digestion, pains after eating, bloating, belching, 
gnawing pains, heartbum, gastritis, sour stomach, 
constipation, etc. 


Doublé Acting Treatment Needed 

1118°wnr’flrs^ conntera"t*or°neutralize^the’cxc^s™ 
secretlons and then pratect, soothe and tene thè me... 
branca or stoni.ieh lining in order that thè process o( 
healing may take place. Thls is thè functlon of thè 
Udga Treatment and thè excelleni 
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Offered on 15 Days’ Trial 
And now that thè merita of this splendili tre^men 
bave heen so coaclusively proved, thè distributor 
invite all sufferers to try it at their risi and ar 
wiUing to send a full 15 DAY TRBATMliNT 01 
trial. Se it you can beiieve what your owi 
' — on—if you agree that freedom froi 


a pains, dlstress and misery 
of resBlt», aecept this liberal . 

_ir yourself what thè Udga Treatm 

your slck stomach. 
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THE MURDER TRAIL 

(Concluded from Page 104) 
dothes and with thè news of Tim’s 
death knocking me off my feet l’d 
never ha ve suspected him.” 

“He put up quite a fight, didn’t 
he?” 

“It was thè craziest fight I ever 
saw,’’ thè officer answered. “You 
know, he ran across thè Street into 
that wax-works show where they got 
those lìfe-size wax figures of people. 
Well, he hid in thè chamber of hor- 
rors place and we cornered him in 
that replica of thè Sing Sing death 
house. He'd left a trail of figures 
he’d smashed and shot. 

“When we smoked him out he carne 
a-shooting, but he couldn’t teli us 
from thè rest of thè figures and— 
well, we had to cut him down. Them 
punks never use their heads.’’ 

“The old town would be pretty 
dangerous if they did,” thè reporter 
yawned. “I won’t even go up to see 
him bum. Dull copy, those punks.” 


ANSWER TO 

THE LOG GARIN MYSTERY 

(See page 94) 

Detective Dunn could not understand why 
Knox had written his dying message in 
French. At such a time, one would have 
used his native tongue. The state of thè 
wounds, thè stili sUcky blood in thè case of 
Adamo, and thè coagulated blood from 
Knox’s wound, contradieted thè scrawled 
message. It meant that Adams had eommit- 
ted suicide before Knox was stabbed. 

Where was thè murder weapon? It had 
been hidden by Leroy, who had arranged 
Knox’s body, and who had guided thè fin- 
gers of thè dead man to unite thè acetising 
message against Adams—planned from thè 
angle of thè Canadian police who tvere to 
read it. 

Leroy thought he was covered. Hence his 
poor alibi, and his snatching up a sketch 
utith much blue in it, and a paini box with 
no blue, to prove he had been painting. 

The newapaper clipping gave a clue as to 
thè motive. These three were involved in 
thè banJc robbery; they had been lying low 
and posing as artists. Adams, thè yeungest 
and thè only artist of thè three, broke under 
thè strain.^ The activities of thè police drove 
him to suicide. Leroy had then but one to 
share thè hot with, and this prompted him 
to get rid of Knox to keep thè entire aum. 
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